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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom IT’S A FACT: mc , 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the a ad ‘ aa et “i 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successfu eo a Internationals 
minded hearth bread and fF A 


milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 

requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 


roll bakers use Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
than any other brand. 
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WHEAT FLOUR... 


Cornerstone of 


OUILW Z UT LAD 





How LAW and GOVERN MOE NT 


Were Conceived 


After wheat-growing turned the nomad hunter into the farmer, clans arose, then villages, 
and finally nations. At first. there was an arrangement by which villagers were grouped in tens, 
and each group was answerable to the law for any offense committed by any one among 


them. From this concept. the idea of individual responsibility slowly evolved. 





The importance of milling as a means of subsistence is dramatically portrayed in an early 


Mosaic law. which forbade the taking of a man’s wheat-grinding equipment in pledge on debt. 


The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards of milling, employs the 


latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours that perform 








again... again. . . and again. 


Third in a series of institutional messages 





dedicated to the bakers of America by 
WICHITA 
The Kansas Milling Company MOUNDRIDGE 
MARION 
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Today, Mom has plenty of time to join the party, 
because she now can save two-thirds of the time 
she used to spend in just preparing meals for a 
family of four! 


There are times, however, when we wonder if 
Mothers recall who started this kitchen emanci- 
pation. And lest anybody disremembers, let us 
state that IT’s THE BAKER! Certainly we cham- 
pion bakers! We like bakers . . . we sell bakers . . . 
and we think bakers like us because we’re selling 
more bakers more flour all the time. Because we’re 
bakers’ millers . . . we’re bakery flour specialists. 





—_— —-_ 


If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of — 
your business our way? We'll be happy 
to pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call . . . and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Group Now Has 
Larger Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Inc., has moved 
into larger office space and is in the 
process of equipping a test kitchen. 
The office is located at 416 Exchange 
Bldg., 311 Church St. The mailing 
address is still Box 3325, Stahlman 
Station, and the telephone number is 
still Alpine 6-2561. 

Having kitchen facilities in connec- 
tion with the office will enable the 
institute’s two home economists to 
prepare better for their demonstra- 
tions and to do their other work more 
effectively, according to Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary. “However, we do 
not plan to do any of the work the 
Wheat Flour Institute is doing for 
our publicity program and we look 
forward with pleasure to many more 
years of help from this organization,” 
Mr. Cornelius said. 

With the start cof winter terms in 
schools and colleges, the institute's 
home economists will again take to 
the field in an effort to carry the self- 
rising flour story to the four corners 
of 12 southern and _ southeastern 
states, Mr. Cornelius said. Barbara 
Bowman will cover the eastern tier 
of these states and Jeanne Priester, 
the western. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PL 480 Agreements 
For Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Israel 


WASHINGTON — Public Law 480 
authorizations for Yugoslavia and 
Greece and an amended authorization 
for Israel have been reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA announced the issuance of 
an authorization to Yugoslavia to fi- 
nance purchase of $5 million worth 
of wheat from U.S. suppliers under 
Title I of PL 480. The issue was under 
the agreement with Yugoslavia an- 
nounced Dec. 27. 

Sales contracts between importers 
and suppliers made on or after Jan. 
7, and on or before March 31, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. U.S. ports. Ship- 
ment from U.S. ports may be made 
on or after Jan. 7, but not later than 
April 30. 

Issuance of authorizations to 
Greece to finance purchase of wheat, 
yellow corn, oats and barley was also 
announced. The authorizations pro- 
vide for the purchase of 80,000 met- 
ric tons wheat valued at $5,040,000; 
67,000 metric tons yellow corn worth 
$3,426,000; 10,000 metric tons oats 
worth $387,000, and 20,000 metric 
tons barley worth $887,000. 

The amendment for Israel, mean- 
while, provides for an extension of 
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U.S. Wheat Exports Slow; 
Flour Participation Improves 


As Trade Awaits PL 480 Push 





IS MINISTER OPPOSED 
TO LONG TERM CREDIT? 


OTTAWA—Reports current here 
strongly indicate that Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and com- 
merce, does not favor long term 
credit deals for the disposal of Cana- 
da’s surplus wheat. Several countries 
have apparently hinted that they 
would be in the market for supplies, 
but the completion of quantitative 
sales, in some instances, appears to 
hinge on long term credit. 





1958 Wheat Kernel 
Conference Scheduled 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
1958 Wheat Kernel Conference will 
be held Jan. 21-23 at Umberger Hall 
on the Kansas State College campus, 
Manhattan, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ernest L. Mader, 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee. Mr. Mader urged that regis- 
tration for the conference be made 
by Jan. 15, if possible. 


WASHINGTON —Wheat and 
wheat flour exports from the U.S. 
this crop year are lagging behind 
those of a year ago, a record mak- 
ing season. This sluggishness can be 
attributed, in part, to the delay in 
the announcement of Public Law 
480 programs. Now that procure- 
ment authorizations are coming 
forward in better volume it is ex- 
pected that export business, at 
least for wheat as grain, will im- 
prove. 


However, exports of wheat flour 
are slightly above those recorded a 
year ago at this time, a situation 
which underlines the milling indus- 
try’s contention that flour exports are 
not subject to the vagaries which af- 
fect wheat sales, but rather consti- 





Debate Concerning Effects of Seaway 
On Shipping Facilities at Buffalo Revived 


BUFFALO The 40-year-old de- 
bate about the effects of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on Buffalo has 
been revived. This time the partici- 
pants are Douglass Campbell, Chica- 
go, vice president of the New York 
Central Railway, and Joseph P. Mo- 
lony, chairman of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Port Authority. 

Mr. Campbell said that the sea- 
way “will seriously hurt the rail- 
roads’ export grain business in Buf- 
falo.”” He continued: “It seems inevit- 
able that overseas grain will be 
shipped through the seaway from 
Lake ports further west than Buffalo 

ports nearer to the areas where 
grain is grown.” 

Mr. Molony countered that Mr. 
Campbell's statement was “faulty and 
not based on fact.” The export busi- 
ness is only a small part of the grain 
trade in Buffalo, Mr. Molony said, and 
“the seaway will take nothing away” 
from Buffalo’s geographical and in- 
dustrial advantages. 

Mr. Campbell replied that the prob- 
lems of his own industry “are exactly 
what I'm talking about.” 


“The potential loss of grain export 
business by the railroads in Buffalo 
is just another example of a govern- 
ment tax-supported facility coming in 
to compete with a taxpayer, the rail- 
roads, for the same business,” Mr. 
Campbell asserted. 

Frank Catanzarite, executive secre- 
tary of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, 
said that the future of Buffalo as a 
grain exporter “is not as gloomy as 
Mr. Campbell and some other spokes- 
men have predicted it will be.’’ There 
are some variable factors, he noted, 
which make it impossible to make 
blanket predictions at this time about 
the export grain trade here. Among 
them are: 

1. Seaway tolls might be set at 
such levels that the most economical 
method of exporting grain still will 
be to send it by water to Buffalo and 
transship it to coastal ports by rail. 

2. The seaway will be closed “at 
least five months of the year,” and 
there will be a considerable export 
grain movement by rail during that 
period. Buffalo's many grain eleva- 
tors make it a good focal point for 
grain transshipment. 
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BAKING RESEARCH—A review of research in the baking industry 
by Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, dean emeritus, Institute of Agriculture, 


tute an educated demand for USS. 
flour brand names. 

This favorable acceptance of estab- 
lished quality U.S. brands in many 
foreign markets might be accelerated 
if Congress could be persuaded to 
lower the tariff and other import 
barriers to allow a wider exchange 
of goods between foreign nations and 
the U.S. The upcoming session of 
Congress will see another hassle over 
the approval of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act which the administra- 
tion favors but which Congress is 
reluctant to approve on a grudging, 
short term, half-hearted basis. 

Through virtually the first half of 
the current crop year, exports have 
amounted to around 175 million bush- 
els including wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of wheat, compared with a 
total of about 225 million bushels for 
the first half of the 1956-57 crop 
year, a loss of about 50 million 
bushels. 


Optimism Bolstered 

This decline in the total export fig- 
ure does not indicate that the crop 
year figure will drop below the anti- 
cipated 400 million bushel mark. In 
some respects the situation tends to 
confirm this export forecast. If the 
same decline were to be registered for 
the second half of the current crop 
year, the over-all export total could 
be better than 400 million—possibly 
as high as 425 million. 

Optimism is based on the knowl- 
edge that more PL 480 business will 
be forthcoming. India is expected to 
divert some of the funds allotted to 
other commodities under its PL 480 
deal to wheat during the current crop 
year. (See accompanying story.) 

Another influence favorable to U.S. 
wheat exports is the situation in Aus- 
tralia where losses due to drouth will 
be reflected in a decline in export 
availability. 


Indian Wheat Needs 
Increased for 1958 


NEW DELHI—India has received 
tentative permission from the U.S. 
to take more wheat under the Public 
Law 480 agreement in place of cot- 
ton, tobacco and dairy products, ac- 
cording to B. B. Ghosh, secretary of 
the Ministry of Food 

Mr. Ghosh explained that under the 
present agreement, India will receive 
about one million tons of wheat in 
1958. About 480,000 tons remain to 
be delivered under the agreement as 
originally written, and another 600.,- 
000 to 700,000 tons should come un- 
der the terms of the change now an- 
nounced. 


ing iod of a wheat or OE EE RE ER ee Se eee ee Page 18 
tua te, Taasionien eee poctcieal ' By the end of 1958 India will have 
from Fet 28 to March 31. Approxi- SUPPLEMENT—Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific director, Ameri- imported about three million tons of 
—, * - : p — i Po age can Institute of Baking, presents a new report to back up his food grains, nearly all from the U.S 
me eng ong py belief that it is unnecessary te supplement the wheat protein with a small contribution from Aus- 
modities remain to be purchased un- 
der this authorization in the manufacture of bread ..............eececccececeeeeees Page 36 tralia. The total import requirement, 

| BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE WHEAT GERM FLOUR—Choice Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, has an- however, is between four and five 
nounced that it expects to be in full production of a new wheat million tons, Mr. Ghosh estimates. 

SMUT CONTROL MEETING ins Sr GO TY WII noc kc koke <r nen cnescasnesecnces Page 48 a - _— ag ep ant to 

PORTLAND—tThe annual meeting achieve sel -sufficiency in agricu tur- 

of the Pacific Northwest Smut Con- —REGULAR FEATURES— - ae hag a et ae 

trol Committee will be held in room . > Plans. en the second plan ends in 

345 in the federal courthouse building MMNTIARS 2+ oe - oe ves serene cscs 4 Ringing the Baker's Doorbell ...- 12 1961 there will still be insufficiency 

here Jan. 21, according to John W. Current Flour Production ...... 9 Worth Looking Into ...........- 24 and the annual import requirement 

Browning who will be host for the Mostly Personal .........-..--- ie <3. |. ee eer 28 for many years to come is likely to 

be at least two to three million tons. 
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EUROMARKET—Danger to Flour Trade 


UROPEAN politicians are making a big pitch 
E to secure a favorable sentimental climate in 
North America for the formation of a European 
common market—or Euromarket, as it is called. 

Cited as a motivating force is the need to 
strengthen the NATO countries commercially. 
That objective is a laudable one. Involved are 
Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg and 
Western Germany, with Britain showing a flirta- 
tious interest. 

Among the blandishments offered 
American officials and newspaper commentators 
appear to have fallen for these blandishments—is 
one that purports to indicate that eventually the 
countries concerned will become valuable, dollar- 
paying customers for North American goods. 

In this conception, Euromarket is a palpable 
political fraud. For European politicians to plead 
for American backing and support, financially and 
otherwise, is the height of hypocrisy. Those Ameri- 
ean Officials who fall for this line are selling Amer- 
ica down the river. Many trades will suffer as the 
cartel closes its doors and the flour trade can be 
cited as but one example. 

Briefly, the plan is that the surplus of one 


and some 


country will be absorbed by the others. France, 
for instance, will wish her five partners to take 
her availability—an availability which can be in- 
creased to meet the ready-made market—of soft 
wheat and soft wheat flour. Other would-be sup- 
pliers would be kept out by a high tariff wall. 
The millers, it is true, will still have to import 
the hard wheats of North America, but they will 
make sure that any country needing imported 
flour, or wishing to import flour as a means of 
breaking any potential monopolists—Holland and 
Britain are examples—will take it from mills with- 
in Euromarket. Britain's 
struggling to keep agricultural commodities out of 


political leaders are 


their semi-participation in Euromarket, but there 
are signs that they are under pressure from the 
other countries, and that they might have to ca- 
pitulate. 

How will American and Canadian flour be kept 
out of Euromarket? By a high tariff wall. The 
arithmetical average of the import duty on flow 
imposed by all participating nations will be the 
basis for the Euromarket duty and it seems that 
the assessment will be no less than 30%, ad valor- 

(Tu to EDITORIAL, 1 


Two-Price Plan Alias Domestic Parity Plan 


HEN price supports get out of hand, they 
W tend to become ridiculous. And they have 
done just that in the U.S. They would become 
even more ridiculous if some of the articulate 
proponents of high price supports had their way. 
Taking a long term view, price supports do not 
represent good economics. 

Yet, the present organization of farming in the 
U.S. demands their retention in one form or an- 
other. The farmer, in the opinion of many people, 
should not be compelled to stand on his own when 
so many other forms of activity are supported by 
government. Accept, then, fhe premise that price 
supports there must be. What form should they 
take? The choice lies among a variety of evils 
and common sense dictates that the least of the 
evils be chosen. 

Whether general agreement can be achieved in 
deciding which is the least of a given set of evils 
is another matter. However, grain and flour men, 
in the past few months, have been giving some 
thought to the merits and demerits of the so- 
called two-price system. A quick survey shows 
that there are some in the trade who think the 
system worth careful examination at least and 
there are others who think it should be tried. On 
the other hand, there are men—and often in the 
same company as the supporters—who are ve- 
hemently opposed for various reasons. 

What is the two-price plan? Some of its sup- 
porters object to the term, saying it is a mis- 
nomer. They prefer the description “domestic 
parity plan.” There are a number of variations, 
but there is common ground in the basic facts. 

Fundamentaliy, the plan means one price on 
the domestic market for all wheat going for human 
consumption, and another price for wheat used 
for other purposes and sold on the export market. 
The first price would be supported, the second 
and third would not. All wheat, the proponents 
say, would sell freely on the basis of supply, de- 
mand and quality with prices being established 
by competition and not by government edict. 

This is how it might work: At the start of 
each marketing year, the secretary of agriculture 
would determine the portion of the wheat crop 
going for human consumption. This amount, aver- 
aging a little under 500 million bushels a year, 
would be the “domestic food quota.” The quota 
would be allotted among wheat farmers substan- 


tially on the same basis as acreage allotments 
are made now, except that the acreage would b 
translated into bushels and the share of each 
farmer would be in bushels. Each farmer would 
receive a certificate stating his share 

The certificate would have a dollar and cents 
value representing the difference between th 
average market price, as estimated in advancs 
by the secretary of agriculture, and 100% of pari- 
ty. (We use 100% of parity merely as an example 
—it could be less.) 

The marketing certificates would be negotiable 
drafts on the Commodity Credit Corp. Each mille: 
would have to purchase from growers or from thi 
government certificates covering the total amount 
of wheat processed for domestic consumption. One 
version of the plan has it that the millers would 
not have to deal directly with the farmers becaus 
CCC would act as a clearing house. 

The value of the certificate plus the price 
received in the market would return to growers 
the equivalent of full parity on that portion of 
the crop consumed domestically. For the rest of! 
the crop, the growers would receive whatever th« 
wheat sells for on the open market. 

This means that growers could grow as much 
wheat as they wished, bearing in mind the fact 
that the more wheat there is available, the lowe: 
will be the price. And also bearing in mind th 
fact that markets would have to be found. On 
body of opinion contends that in a wheat-hungry 
world cheap wheat would find markets and the 
gross income of the farmers would be as high as 
it is under a system of selling restricted amounts 
at a better price. 

For the flour millers, much red tape would be 
involved. The costs of the operation, to some ex- 
tent, would be thrown on the shoulders of the 
millers and the exporters. There is also the dange1 
that a rise in the price of flour on the domestic 
market would be inevitable. 

If it were not for subsidies, U.S. wheat and 
flour would be priced out of many foreign mar- 
kets. Under this system, advocates claim, both 
commodities would be competitive anywhere in 
the world. 

The sharpest critics of the domestic parity 
plan said: “We seem to be moving closer to a 
Canadian Wheat Board-type of operation. This is 
not an enticing prospect.” 
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U.S. Will Send 
Relief Flour 
To Ceylon 


WASHINGTON The U.S. will 
send 10,000 tons of wheat flour to 
Ceylon for relief and uehabilitation 
purposes needed as a result of recent 
disastrous floods in Ceylon, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
has announced 


The flour will be ai gift from the 
people of the U.S. to the people of 
Ceylon and will be supplied under 


provisions of Title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assis- 
tance Act (PL 480). This title au- 
thorizes the use of surplus U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities for emergency 
relief purposes 

now being made 
flour to Ceylon, 
Meantime, exist- 
hand will be 


Arrangements are 
for shipment of the 
as soon as possible 
ing stocks already on 
diverted immediately for relief pur- 
and these stocks will be re- 
placed by subsequent shipments from 


poses 


the US neluding transportation 
costs, the gift has a U.S. value of 
$1.9 million, ICA said 


The gift may either be used for 
direct feeding of the flood victims or 
be sold and the proceeds be used by 


the government of Ceylon for flood 
relief or as payment for work relief. 
It is in addition to emergency action 


taken by the U.S. to alleviate initial 
suffering caused by continuous rains 
and the resulting floods and land- 
Ships and planes, including 
the U.S. aircraft carrier Princeton, 
rushed emergency supplies to the 
country and 20 helicopters are cur- 
rently flying U.S. relief supplies to 
marooned refugees in various remote 
sections of the country. 

The continuous and heavy 
unprecedented in the recent history 
of Ceylon, caused the death of sev- 
eral hundred persons, rendered hun- 
dreds of thousands homeless and de- 
stroyed crops, buildings, highways, 
railroads and irrigation works and 
other property for a total estimated 
loss of more than $105 million 


slides 


rains, 
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W. E. Norvell, 
Milling Equipment 
Manufacturer, Dies 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS —W. E. 
Norvell, 75, president of Nor-Vell, 
Inc., Fort Scott, Kansas, manufac- 
turers of milling equipment, died Dec. 
30. Well Known in the milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Norvell began as a cabi- 
net maker and in 1930 started in the 
milling equipment business in Kan- 
sas City as a manufacturer of frames 
later expanding his pro- 
duction to include some other flour 
and feed milling equipment, princi- 
pally sifters. He moved the firm to 
Fort Scott 10 years Surviving 
are his widow and a son. 


Ft 


for sleves, 


mee 
ago. 





“AH-CHOO!" 
“BURP!” 


NEW YORK —Church & Dwight 
Co., manufacturers of treated bicar- 
bonate of soda, have announced two 
national promotional programs for 
1958, the first of which is already 
under way. The company is support- 
ing “National Break-A-Cold Month” 
throughout all of January. It will 


support “National Indigestion Week” 
at Thanksgiving time in November. 
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GMI Net Income for Current Fiscal Year 
Is Ahead of Same Period in 1956-57 


Jack Gray 


DIVISION DIRECTOR — Jack Gray 
has been named bakery mix formula- 
tion director in Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
bakery products division. (The North- 
Miller, Dec, 31, 1957, page 


27.) Mr. Gray will maintain his head- 


western 


quarters in the Pillsbury bakery mix 
plant at Springfield, Il. 








Canadian Exports 
Show Slight Increase 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 


flour export clearances for the week 
ended Jan. 2 aggregated 5,110,000 
bu., slightly more than the previous 


week's shipments of 5,079,000 bu. In- 
cluded in the total were 709,000 bu 
of flour, representing a modest in- 
crease of 139,000 bu. when compared 
with a week earlier, with class 2 
movement of 576,000 bu. well ahead 
of International Wheat Agreement 
shipments of 133,000 bu. 

The U.K. was again the heavy buy- 
er of Canadian wheat taking 1,323,000 


bu. of class 2 wheat clearances of 
2,926,000 bu. The next larger buyer 
was the USSR with 681,000. Japan 


took 454,000 bu. of class 2 wheat 
business, Belgium 394,000 with small 
lots of 37,000 bu., 20,000 bu. and 
17,000 bu. moving to Hong Kong, the 
Netherlands and Germany respective- 
lv. IWA wheat exports totaled 1,- 
$75,000 bu. during the week and of 
that quantity 973,000 bu. were des- 
tined for Japan. Germany was the 
other larger IWA buyer with 484,000 
bu. while one small parcel of 18,000 
bu. was earmarked for Denmark. 


——— BREAD 


Robert H. Cromwell 
Appointed to R-M 
Post at Buffalo 


MINNEAPOLIS 
of Robert H. 


S THE STAFF OF re 


The appointment 
Cromwell as assistant 


district sales manager for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. bakery flours at 
Buffalo has been announced by W 


R. Heegaard, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Mr. Cromwell has been associated 
with Russell-Miller for 10 years, 
Starting as a representative in 
Birmingham, Ala. Prior to his trans- 
fer Mr. Cromwell had made his head- 
quarters at San Mateo, Cal., where 
for the past 18 months he directed 
and supervised the company’s bakery 
flour sales throughout the west coast 
area 


sales 





MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has announced that its net in- 
come for the first six m 
current fiscal year climbed to $6,470,- 
000, as compared with $5,052,000 for 
the same period in 1956-57 

In a mid-year interim statement t 
stockholders, the company also re- 
ported sales of $265,094,000 
June 1 and Nov. 30, 1957 
the first half of the previous year to- 
taled $259,554,000. Net income per 
share of stock was $2.59 
compared with $1.97 a year ago 

In issuing the report, Harry A. Bul- 
lis, chairman of the board, and 
Charles H. Bell, president, pointed 
out that interim figures do not neces 
sarily indicate the full year’s results 
Historically, they said, there 
considerable fluctuation between the 


mtns yt its 


between 


common 


has been 


periods in which earnings accrue 

The increase of $1,418,000 in GMI'’s 
first half earnings confirms the pre- 
diction of the company, made in Oc- 
tober and November. At a series of 
nformal regional stockholder meet- 
ings across the nation, Mr. Bullis told 


the company’s owners that the first 
six months’ net income was well 
ihead of that for the same period t 


previous year 





The company’s record also under- 
scored the statem«s made at the re- 
neetings that 
GMI will continue its policy of di- 





ersification and expansion. Since the 
company issued it nual report in 
July, it has ided four new grocery 
produc t s lin Betty Crocker 
Cal Frosting Mix (white and 
levils food), Betty Crocker Lemon 
Custard Angel Food Cake Mix, Betty 
Crocker Black Walnut Cake Mix and 
Betty C ker Muffin Mix (in four 
varieties GMI's chemical division 
has also introduced 11 new fatty ni- 
ti } pounds used in the petro- 
leum e flotation, rubber compound- 
il textile and paint industries, and 
the soybean division has unveiled new 
] ted S Protein for use in a wide 
ety f 0d I lucts 

Mr. B reported that in Octobe1 
1957 c y l new for- 
I ed | t Fort Worth, Tex- 
Ss In October t Habib-General 
Ltd Pakis ! ny in which 
GMI has 6f erest, compik ted a 
me I t at Ka The facility 
cesses guar gu used widely by 
nit paper, textile, food and 

ther dustries 


Interim Financial Statement 


Estimated Results of Operations 

















Nov. 30, 195 
Sale oducts € e $ 994,330 
Ear gs before federal taxes o me + 77 
Fede ome taxes 86 
Net - $ 6,469 $ 051,509 
Net me pe 59 $ 1.97 
Share f mo tock ou ding 2,28 2,280,973 
Financial Posirion 
N 9 Nov. 30, 1956 
Current assets $ 26,256 $139,128,256 
Current liabilities 6 24,414 72,293,845 
Working capita 68 001 842 66,834.41 
Fixed assets 91,514,156 78,428,557 
Miscellaneous assets 6 3,583 5,459,017 
Goodw d other intangib 3,000,164 2,337,761 
Tota 68 619,745 153,059,746 
Long term debt 00,0 15,000,000 
Reserve 5,060,313 5,201,634 
Excess of assets ove bilitie d rese $13 $132,858 2 
Stockholders’ Equities 
Preferred stock—5 um . $ 22,147,300 $ 22,147.30 
Common stock 39,107,519 39,106.59 
E nas employed in the business 77,304,613 71,604.22 





C. Robert Pommer 
Nominated to Head 
St. Louis Exchange 

ST. LOUIS —C. Robert Pommer, 


first vice president, Corneli Seed Co., 
has been nominated for the presiden- 


cy of the Merchants Exchange of St 
Louis, according to an announcement 
by Edward S. Deibel, chairman of 
the nominating committee. Mr. Pom- 
mer has been a member of the Mer- 
chants Exchange since 1925, and is 


currently its first vice president. 

Born in Marburg, Germany, M1 
Pommer was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. He has been a resi- 
dent of St. Louis since 1923, when he 
became associated with D. I. Bush- 
nell & Co. This company merged with 
Corneli Seed Co. in 1928, at which 
time he became a vice president of 
Corneli 

Nominations for other official posts 
were announced as follows: For 
vice president, Kurt Horn, assistant 
vice president of Continental Grain 
Co.; for second vice president, C 
ford M. Roberts, Jr., assistant vice 
president, Cargill, Inc.; and for direc- 
tors, N. D. Seele of Service Grain 
Co., R. T. Matthews of National Oats 


irst 








9,432  $132,658,112 





Co. and W.T. Smith, Jr., of Anheuser- 





The incumbent president of the ex- 
change is M. Schulein of 
Neum 1 annual election 
will be hel 








C. Robert Pommer 
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Freight Problems Set for Discussion 
As Trade Plans Conference in Chicago 


WASHINGTON — Grain traders 
are exhibiting concern at develop- 
ments in the field of freight rates, 
involving an increase in the rates 
themselves, less-favorable demur- 
rage rates and demands for equal- 
ization between certain New Eng- 
land ports. 


Trade representatives plan to meet 
in Chicago Jan. 9 at the Union Lea- 
gue Club to discuss the various prob- 
lems involved. In addition to the re- 
quest recently filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a general 
inter-state increase of 3% on all 
products of agriculture, the railroads 
have made a demand for a reduction 
in “free time” at all ports. 

The current range is 7 to 20 days 
and the railroads want this cut to 
four days. Exporters look upon this 
as being as vital a matter to their 
interests as the actual request for 
a 3% increase. 

(In the story published on page 30 
of The Miller for Dec. 31, it was 
stated that the increase in stopoff 
charges would bring them te $20 a 
day. This should have read $20 a car.) 

New England Equalization 

Local commercial grain interests 
appear to be developing a tempest in 
the huge export teapot as the de- 
mand is renewed for freight equaliza- 
tion between the ports of Boston, 
Mass., and Portland, Maine, with 
9f Baltimore and Philadelphia 
in respect of grain moving through 
those export terminals 

The most recent eruption of this 
constantly-recurring controversy has 
been sparked by Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D., Mass.) who has de- 
manded that the freight rates for 
New England ports be equalized to 
prevent what his constituents choose 
to call discrimination against them. 
This results in a not inconsequential 
problem for the grain trade and for 
export interests. At the present time, 
the Baltimore and Philadelphia termi- 
nals obtain a more favorable freight 
rate on grain export movements than 
is available to the other two termi- 
nals 

This situation may develop into 
nothing more than the perennial 
flurry of an age-old controversy, 
though the discussion takes on more 
than usual interest because of the ac- 


t he se 





W. E. Tompkins, 
Retired Bakery 


Executive, Dies 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — W. E. 
Tompkins, former vice president of 
the American Bakeries Co., died here 
Jan. 2 following a heart attack. 

Mr. Tompkins retired several years 
ago, and he and Mrs. Tompkins made 
their home in Atlanta, Ga., for a good 
many years before moving to Jack- 
sonville only a few weeks ago. They 
recently purchased a motel located a 
half mile from the city limits of Jack- 
sonville. 

Mr. Tompkins served as a governor 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. in 1950 
and 1951, and attended the meeting 
at Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, when the Baking Science and 
Management School was founded 
there in 1950. At the time of his 
death, he was an honorary member 
of SBA. 

A native of Lewis, W. Va., Mr. 
Tompkins is survived by his wife, one 
son, two grandchildren and a sister. 


tion of Rep. McCormack in taking up 
the cudgels in behalf of the big sea- 
port of his home state. Traders feel 
that the demand may expand into 
something of more than passing im- 
portance and the plan to discuss it 
at Chicago is an index of their de- 
termination to appraise the issue col- 
lectively. 
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Two Fulton Plants 
Are Sold to New 


Subsidiary Firm 


NEW ORLEANS — Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has sold 
its branch bag manufacturing plants 
at New Orleans and St. Louis. Pur- 
chaser is the Fulton Bag & Products 
Co., a newly formed corporation with 
headquarters in New Orleans. 

Officers of the new company are: 
Jason M. Elsas, president; Peter H. 
Walmsley, vice president and treas- 
urer; J. Frank Greeley, vice presi- 
dent, and H. H. Rogers, secretary 
all of whom have been active at New 
Orleans and St. Louis for many years. 
Other officers include Charles Powers, 
vice president, and Lee V. Williams, 
Jr., assistant secretary. Charles Sam- 
mons, Thomas A. Rose, Jr., and Mr. 
Elsas will serve as directors. 

Mr. Elsas said the new company 
will manufacture and sell multiwall 
paper bags, paper pockets, elastic 
multiwall bags, waterproof paper 
lined bags, textile and burlap bags, 
canvas products, cotton picker bags, 
brattice cloth and paper specialties. 

Bernard A. Mitchell, chairman of 
the executive committee, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, stated the sale of 
these two branches was pursuant to 
the corporate policy of reducing its 
investment in branch bag plants to 
give greater emphasis and attention 
to its integrated Atlanta operations. 
Under this policy it is also concen- 
trating its bag and cotton specialty 
manufacturing at Atlanta. 

The Atlanta plant will continue to 
produce cotton and burlap bags, wa- 
terproof paper lined carpet wraps and 
WPPL bags, canvas products, furni- 
ture pads and other items which the 
company has been making for 90 
years. 

Fulton’s Atlanta textile mills and 
finishing plant, which have under- 
gone extensive modernization, will 
continue to be expanded, Mr. Mitchell 
reported. 

Both companies announced they 
will maintain salesmen and sales of- 
fices in strategic locations through- 
out the country. 
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Distribution Manager 


Is Named by Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS—Neil Alden has 
been appointed central distribution 
manager for Pillsbury’s bakery prod- 
ucts division, it was announced by 
R. H. Wareing, distribution manager 
for the division. Mr. Alden will be 
responsible for customer service and 
company owned inventories of bakery 
products in the Chicago and Minne- 
apolis district areas, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Formerly planning 
manager for the division’s distribution 
department, Mr. Alden has been with 
the company for 10 years. Replacing 
him as planning manager is James 
Torma. 





Harold A. Robertson 


Harold A. Robertson 
New Export Manager 
Of Sperry Operations 


SAN FRANCISCO—The new ex- 
port manager for the Sperry (west- 
ern) Operations of General Mills, 
Inc., is Harold A. Robertson, accord- 
ing to the announcement of E. O. 
Boyer, vice president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Robertson, whose appointment 
was effective Jan. 1, has had nearly 
25 years in various sales and admin- 
istrative assignments with GMI, 
starting as an office boy. In recent 
years he has been associated with 
overseas trade activity. In his new 
post he will direct export sales of 
flour, feeds and grocery products into 
Central American, European, Pacific 
islands and Asiatic markets. Mr. 
Robertson recently completed an ex- 
tensive tour of the Far Eastern ports 
calling on agents and customers. 
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Harry Reid Johnson, 
U.K. Importer, Dies 


LONDON—Harry Reid Johnson, a 
director of the British flour import- 
ing firm of Pillman & Phillips, Ltd., 
died Jan. 1 after a short illness. 


Mr. Johnson had been engaged in 
the imported flour trade all his life. 
A one-time member of the staff of D. 
T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, he joined Pillman & Phillips 
in 1931, becoming joint manager of 
the Liverpool branch of the firm in 
1936 and a director of the company 
in 1956. 
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Guy S. Gilbreath of 
International Dies 


DETROIT—Guy S. Gilbreath, 55, 
baking sales supervisor here for the 
International Milling Co., died last 
week. He had been with the Interna- 
tional firm since 1937. 

Born in Rogers, Ark., Mr. Gilbreath 
was educated at Wichita, Kansas, 
public schools and Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. He joined Interna- 
tional as a salesman in the eastern 
states division, transferring to De- 
troit in 1948. He was promoted to 
baking sales supervisor in 1949, and 
held that position until his death. 

Mr. Gilbreath is survived by his 
widow, Frances M., and two children, 
Gratia and Gale. 


January 7, 1958 


Dover Industries 
Reports Profit 
Of $245,805 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dover Food 
Industries, Ltd., Hamilton, owner of 
the T. H. Taylor Co. mill at Chatham, 
Ont., and the S. J. Cherry & Sons, 
Ltd., mill at Preston, Ont., has re- 
ported a consolidated net profit of 
$245,805 for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1957, which is 51% higher than the 
previous year’s profit of $161,572. 

Net bank indebtedness was reduced 
from $474,933 at Sept. 30, 1956, to 
$8,490 at Sept. 30, 1957. This was 
brought about by increased profits, 
lower inventories and reduction in 
accounts receivable, Mrs. Mona M 
Band, president, said in the financial 
statement. 

Expenditures for machinery and 
equipment totaled $100,055. Most of 
this went into purchase of equipment 
for expanding carton divisions, the 
statement said. 

The flour mills provided a more 
equitable share of profits owing to 
increased production and efficiency, 
the statement said. Conditions fo1 
year ahead will depend greatly on 
steps the Canadian government may 
take to help offset the U.S. govern- 
ment’s surplus disposal program of 
wheat and flour, which has seriously 
affected export business. However, 
the high protein content of 1957 west- 
ern wheat crop should assist Cana- 
dian flour mills in retaining their 
present export markets, the state- 
ment continued. 

The subsidiary companies are mov- 
ing ahead in all phases of their opera- 
tions and have every prospect for 
continued growth, the statement said. 
The annual meeting is set for Jan. 14. 
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Douglas H. Pope 
Dies of Injuries 
From Gun Mishap 


MOBILE, ALA.—Douglas H. Pope, 
49, head of the Douglas H. Pope Co., 
Mobile flour brokerage firm, died Jan. 
6 as a result of injuries suffered in 
the accidental discharge of a pistol 
which he was removing from an over- 
coat pocket. At home when the acci- 
dent occurred, Mr. Pope was rushed 
to the hospital where he died. For 
the past several years he had been 
subject to a heart ailment. 

A native of Greenville, Ala., Mr. 
Pope started in the flour business as 
a salesman for General Mills, Inc. 
In 1938 he joined the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Mills and was manager of the 
firm’s Mobile plant for several years 
before leaving to establish his own 
brokerage business. 

Surviving is his widow, Mrs. La- 
vada Pope. 

Associated in the brokerage firm 
are a brother, Robert B. Pope, Harold 
Wesley, and Mrs. Jane Williams. 
They plan to continue the company, 
which handles a number of bakery 
ingredients as well as flour. Principal 
mill accounts are Dixie-Portland, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., and Red 
Wing Milling Co. 
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RETIRED MILLER DIES 


REILY, OHIO — Milton L. Hid- 
lay, 91, who for a number of years 
operated the Oxford Milling Co. until 
his retirement about 30 years ago, 
died recently in the same room in 
which he was born in the Hidlay 
homestead on the edge of the village 
of Reily. 
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King Milling Co. 
Spared in Fire 
At Lowell, Mich. 


LOWELL, MICH.—A _ disastrous 
fire, which destroyed seven stores in 
Lowell Jan. 2, spared the King Mill- 
ing Co. here. Mike Doyle, of the King 
Milling Co., in describing the blaze, 
said that estimates on fire damage 
ranged from $250,000 to $300,000. 
The fire raged for nearly four hours. 
Seven pieces of fire-fighting equip- 
ment, part of which came from sur- 
rounding towns, were employed to 
extinguish the blaze. 

Mr. Doyle said the fire, which was 
in the main business section of town, 
was across the river from his firm’s 
flour mill. The company’s corn mill, 
however, was directly across the 
street from the fire. If it had not 
been for a recent snow of around 11 
inches, Mr. Doyle believes the corn 
mill would have been burned. Fire 
watchers were placed on the roof of 
the corn mill, but sparks were ex- 
tinguished by the snow as they fell. 
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Cargill Reports 
Record Volume 


And Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS — Record volume 
and coast-to-coast expansion of han- 
dling, processing and warehousing 
facilities marked the 1957 activities 
of Cargill, Inc., grain firm with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

During the year, Cargill reported 
an all-time high of over a billion dol- 
lars in sales and more than 14 million 
tons of agricultural commodities han- 
dled. 

“Cargill’s profit margin,” said Car- 
gill MacMillan, president, “was with- 
in the 1% level we believe to be best 
for the success of our program of 
better service to agriculture through 
greater volume and lower margins.” 

“Cargill's grain volume for the 
crop year ending May 31 may well 
exceed half a billion bushels,” Mr. 
MacMillan said. “We and other grain 
firms can do a much bigger and bet- 
ter job, however, only if the govern- 
ment’s Commodity Credit Corp. will 
take the long-needed steps to permit 
more freedom and competition among 
the private trade.” 

Expansion by the company’s grain 
division, which now includes 45 ter- 
minal and sub-terminal elevators on 
all coasts and in the interior, and 55 
country elevators in the mid-West 
and South, was reported as follows: 

Completion of a 2.1 million-bushel 
export elevator at Norfolk, Va.; com- 
pletion, at Sacramento, of California's 
largest grain storage tanks raising 
that installation’s total capacity to 
875,000 bu.; completion of a 1.3 mil- 
lion-bushel addition to present facili- 
ties at Maumee, Ohio; leasing of a 
1 million-bushel elevator at Plain- 
view, Texas, in the center of the 
nation’s leading grain sorghum pro- 
ducing area; leasing of a 320,000-bu. 
elevator in Perry, Ga., to serve North 
Georgia’s growing poultry industry 
and start of construction on an all- 
steel grain storage unit to hold 1.5 
million bushels at Fort Worth. 
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LEAVES SALES POSITION 

FARGO, N.D.—Norman B. Hansen 
has terminated his sales position with 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. He was 
in charge of sales in north central 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and parts of Washington and Ore- 
gon for the past 27 years. 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 6 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Dec. 30. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(714¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Elevator Managers 
Clinic Scheduled 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 
gan State University announces that 
plans for the annual Elevator Man- 
agers Business Clinic, scheduled Jan. 
14-15, have been completed. The 
theme of the session is “Management 
Looks Ahead.” 

The announcement notice empha- 
sized that these sessions are for man- 
agers only and that registration will 
be restricted to 150 agri-business 
managers from Michigan and the 
surrounding states. 

The program has been planned by 
members of the trade, based upon a 
questionnaire sent out to the trade 
early last fall. Areas such as “Deci- 
sion Making,” “The Latest in Agri- 
cultural Credit Plans,” “Sales Pro- 
grams,” “Developing Operating 
Costs” and others will be covered by 
the speakers. 

Managerial people from as far 
away as Iowa and Minnesota are in- 
cluded on the speakers’ roster. 

The clinic program committee com- 
posed of Stanley Sherman, Saginaw; 
Richard Krafft, Frankenmuth; Eldon 
Smith, Lansing; Paul Kaechele, Cale- 
donia; Edwin Baur, Kalamazoo, and 
Ray Roles, Vassar, has met on several 
occasions with George Greenleaf and 
Ruben Austin of Michigan State to 
develop the program. They have se- 
cured the team of Joe Bolen and 
George Beal of Iowa State College to 
close the meeting. The two rural 
sociologists have prepared a presen- 
tation on “How Farmers Accept 
Ideas.” 
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S. V. Caughey Named 
To CSS Grain Position 


WASHINGTON — Sidney V 
Caughey, Chatsworth, IIll., has been 
appointed associate director of the 
grain division in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. 

Mr. Caughey has been serving as 
a member of the Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Committee since 1954, and has 
been chairman since January, 1957 

Mr. Caughey succeeds Raymond J 
Pollock, who was recently named di- 
rector of the division. 

Mr. Caughey has farmed since 1928 
and now operates a 400-acre farm, 
raising corn, small grains, hogs, sheep 
and beef cattle. He has served as a 
county farm advisor, farm manage- 
ment specialist, and assistant to the 
chief of the farm management divi- 
sion in the Federal Land Bank at St 
Louis. He attended Illinois schools 
and was graduated in 1928 from the 
University of Illinois with a BS. 
degree in animal husbandry. 
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Foreign Affairs Loom Large 
As Congressmen Prepare Case 
For Greater Farm Program Aid 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — National law- 
makers are resuming sessions of 
the 85th Congress under confused 
and conflicting conditions of a nat- 
ure which do not make for mature 
deliberations of internal economic 
problems, particularly since this 
session, at least at the outset, will 
focus its attention on the critical 
international situation with defense 
problems pre-empting the center of 
the stage. 

A further deterrent to constructive 
legislative action based on fact rathe1 
than political fancy is the condition 
that 1958 is a critical mid-term con- 
gressional election year wherein 
members of Congress color their vot- 
ing judgments with an eye to the 
constituents back home. This atten- 
tion to the home districts has beet 
accelerated by the recent pay in- 
creases to members of Congress 
which tend to encourage opposition in 
primary campaigns, since these fed- 
eral legislative jobs are financially at- 
tractive to those who see the salary 
level only and do not realize the costs 
involved in holding these so-called 
“plums.” 

Thus, first to be feared in this ses- 
sion of Congress are the political un- 
dertones motivated by the impending 
elections, and this warp is woven into 
the woof of the urgency of defense 
measures 

Then, there is agriculture. Already 
there are clear warnings from the 
Democratic opposition that the farm 
policies of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, will come under 
the most bitter attack. On the other 
hand, Mr. Benson faces a_ badly 
divided farm bloc in Congress with 
the full backing of the President for 
his program. 

Agriculture as Weapon 

Warning of the nature of the at- 
tack on Mr. Benson may be found in 
pre-session statements from such a 
consequential opponent as Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) who 
has espoused the Steagall amendment 
theory of all-out production of farm 
commodities as an important weapon 
in international politics. He would, it 
is suspected, prefer incentives for all 
out farm production now, backed by 
the theory that the farm producer 
must be protected against subsequent 
price collapse when the current cold 
war emergency ends. This would be 
done through a guarantee of a high 
price for his production now and 
through a tapering-off period when 
production may be reduced to what 
might be termed a normal level of 
world demand 

Sen. Humphrey may find many sup- 
porters for his philosophy at this 
time. He can cite the great farm effi- 
ciency of the U.S. He can cite the 
need for food and fiber among all 
those countries which can be per- 
suaded to support the international 
policies of the US.,_ particularly 
among the under-developed nations 
When those nations increase their 
domestic industrial production, he can 
argue that this will stimulate a de- 
mand for food supplies 

On the surface, Sen. Humphrey has 


a persuasive argument not only for 
the nearby, but for the longer term 
too. It is certain that many nations 
rricultural 
surpluses. As they develop domestic 
industrial activities with resultant in- 
creased buying power, their needs 
will not be satisfied by any short 
es. Their needs 
themselves in terms of dec- 


would like to obtain U.S 


term access t supp! 


represen 


Problem of Dumping 

The problem is how can these sup- 
plies of U.S. agricultural surpluses be 
made without upsetting the domestic 
agricultural economies of other farm 
surplus producing nations—particu- 
larly if the U.S. were to engage in but 
slightly concealed dumping measures 

The situation between the U.S. and 
Canada is a case in point. Canada is 
the largest customer for U.S. manu- 
factured goods and for fresh fruit and 
vegetables. If the U.S. were to con- 
tinue its present methods of surplus 
disposal, such as Public Law 480 or 
go even farther into cheap credit 
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Continental Grain Co. 
Names Loren Johnson 


To Board Membership 


NEW YORK Loren W. Johnson 
has been elected a member of the 
ward of directors of Continental 
Grain Co., New York, according to an 
uncement by Michel Fribourg 

president 

Mr. Johnson joined Continental on 
Sept. 1, 1951, as assistant manager of 
the Kansas City office. In November, 
1953, he was elected a vice president 
if the company and was assigned as 
manager of the southeastern division 
it Norfolk, Va. On Jan. 1, 1955, he 
was transferred to the headquarters 
if the company in New York 

Prior to joining Continental, M: 
Johnson hnd been manager of the 
Kansas Grain Co., Kansas City, a 
subsidiary of Flour Mills of America, 
In 
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Flour Selling Slow as Year Begins; 
Price Rise Fails to Arouse Buyers 


LOUR buyers closed out the old 
year and started the new on a 


quiet note during the seven-day peri- 
i ending Jan. 3. While the wheat 
urkets displayed strength and push- 
ed flour prices 5 to 10¢ higher, bak- 
ers failed respond. Supplies were 
ished in the last few weeks of 
r and will provide fairly am- 
ple contract balances for some weeks 
come, and even for months in 
-ases 
The brightest spots on the horizon 
for early 1958 are the low contract 
some users of soft 
types and the widespread pro- 
‘tional campaigns for family flour 
1g conducted by some of the 
Family flour promotions 
range from shipping discount allow- 
ances to redeemable coupons attach- 
r nationally advertised brand 
bags. Although no sizable amount of 
family business had developed as the 
the widespread nature 


es held t 





arger mills 


a to 





y 
period closed 


yf the promotional efforts is expect- 
ed to yield results soon. In the soft 
wheat types, a small amount of sell- 
ing of high gluten flour reportedly oc- 
curred in the East over the week end 
but had subsided by the end of the 
period 
Sales generally reflected the usual 
r-end lull by dipping to a point 
near the crop year low in some 


places. Sales by mills in the South- 
west amounted to only 18% of capa- 
city, compared with 238% during the 
moderately good buying of the previ- 
ous week. Sales in the central states 
amounted to only 25% of capacity. 
Sales by spring wheat mills amounted 
to 44% of capacity. 

Production by mills of the U.S. to- 
taled 90% of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 77% the previous 
week and 95% a year ago. Mills in 
ill areas showed gains over the previ- 
ous week. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A shortage of wheat 


receipts and_ strengthening of the 
market structure reacted on spring 
wheat flour prices last week, pushing 


quotations on bakery types 6¢ above 
Chri week. Buyers, however, 
generally hold fairly good balances, 
ind were not jarred into booking on 
the rise. 


stmas 


As a result, sales by spring wheat 
mills amounted to only 44% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 40% 
the previous week and 54% a year 
ago. Inquiry, too, was light, due to 


the ample supplies on hand and 
preoccupation with the year-end 
holiday. 


With users of spring types drawing 
steadily on old balances, most local 
mills reported fairly brisk shipping 
directions for the week, along with 
a good average of five days running 
time. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 102% 
of capacity, rising sharply from 78% 
the previous week and only 73% a 
year ago. 

Production, too, was up significant- 
ly. Mills at Minneapolis reported pro- 
duction amounting to 89% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 60% the pre- 
vious week and 85% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











west amounted to 78% of capacity, 
compared with 74% the previous 
week and 94% a year ago. Production 
by mills of the Northwest amounted 
to 82% of capacity, compared with 
69% for Christmas week and 91% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 3, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.96@6.06, spring short $6.06 
6.16, high gluten $6.26@6.36, first 
clear $5.27@5.47, whole wheat $5.86 
@5.96; family flour $6.35 @7.45. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Holiday routine was 
the prevailing mood in southwestern 
flour sales the past week. Bookings 
averaged only 18° of capacity, com- 
pared with 238% in the previous 
week and 17% a year ago. Around 
14% of all business done was govern- 
ment and export trade, making 
domestic totals the smallest for any 
recent week. 

There was little feature to the 
week, saleswise. Prices advanced as 
much as 8¢ on bakery flour, but the 
rising prices did not cause flour buy- 
ers any great concern. Since most 
accounts are covered at least through 
March and some through April, and 
since the prospects are for a large 
winter wheat crop next season, buy- 
ers do not get excited about price in- 
creases at this time. 

Business was confined almost en- 
tirely to the regular p.d.s. accounts 
and occasional carlots to fill out spe- 
cific positions. Directions were good 


for most mills. With holidays out of 
the way, mills generally are back to 
a good production pace. 

Family flour sales have been nil, 
although directions have been good. 
Prices on the nationally advertised 
brands were unchanged, but the other 
types advanced about 10¢. Most job- 
bers and wholesalers are covered for 
several more months. 

Interest in clears has not been 
brisk. Domestic demand has been 
completely missing and exporters 
have not been overly active. Business 
expected to develop from the Middle 
East has been slow in coming, lead- 
ing some to believe that France was 
able to capture a chunk of that vol- 
ume. Holland has been inquiring 
about flour, but the prices are gener- 
ally lower than the price ideas of 
southwestern mills. Latin American 
business has been slow, the lengthy 
celebrations in that area are believed 
to be at least part of the reason. It is 
not believed that the Venezuelan up- 
rising will have any effect on flour 
exports to that nation. 

Quotations Jan. 3, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.67@5.72, standard 
95% patent $5.57 @5.62, straight $5 52 
@5.57; established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.30; first clears with 
1350 to 14.50% protein $4.85@4.90, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.70@ 
4.75, 1% ash clears and higher $4.30 
4.45. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Flour demand 
was very slow, sales averaging about 
10%, compared with 200% the pre- 
ceding week and 25% a year ago. 
Prices advanced 5¢ on family flour 
and 8¢ on bakers. Quotations Jan. 3, 
basis Kansas City: Family $6.83, bak- 
ers short patent $5.62, bakers inter- 
mediate $5.52, first clears $4.90, sec- 
ond clears $4.70. 

Hutchinson: The holiday routine 
persisted among flour buyers as far 
as mills in this immediate area were 
concerned last week. Few sales were 
reported, and most movement of flour 
MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 


(Turn te 





Durum, Semolina Business Slow, Light 
Wheat Receipts Sustain Price Levels 


+ en durum and semolina mar- 
kets continued to labor under 
the handicap of a year end lull in 
sales and interest during the seven- 
day period ending Jan. 6. While other 
commodity prices shifted around, 
durum prices remained steady 
throughout, and then rose 1¢ at the 
close Jan. 6. Semolina was unchanged. 

There was little buying interest 
from manufacturers of macaroni 
products, but durum prices remained 
steady from a lack of wheat receipts, 
with arrivals at Minneapolis even 
lower than the previous period. For 
several weeks receipts have been con- 
siderably below average. 

Shipping directions, too, were re- 
portedly on the decline for the week, 
although manufacturers were reopen- 
ing their plants with the end of the 
year-end holiday shutdown. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 95% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 76% 


the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis Jan. 3 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better..... $2.36@2.4) 
Choice No. 2 amber or better..... 2.35@2.40 
Choice Nc. 3 amber or better..... 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.28@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.27@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.24@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 157,500 149,762 95 
Previous week 157,500 *119,353 76 
fee 156,500 140,677 90 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-Jan. 4, 1958 ..... . *4,418,483 

July 1, 1956-Jan. 5, 1957 3,951,344 

“Revised 
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Millfeed Firmer as 

Snow, Cold Sweep 

Across Country 
ILLFEED prices advanced 50¢ 


N to $2 over the country in the 


seven-day period ending Jan. 6. The 
strongest gains were made in the 
East and Southwest as heavy snows 
moved in to cover feed lots and stim- 
ulate the formula feed business. The 
price rise was not as strong in the 
Northwest where the snowfall has 
been light so far this winter, but zero 
temperatures in that area did push 
quotations up at least 50c. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,101 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 39,178 tons 
in the previous week and 48,981 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and middlings 
were steady to 50¢ stronger for the 
week, closing out December approxi- 
mately $3 higher than on Dec. 1 
There was more interest from buy- 
ers than in the previous weeks, prin- 
cipally due to the cold weather 
which prevailed locally and seemed 
to stimulate the formula feed busi- 
ness. Some mixers reported business 
for late December better than at any 
time for the same period in several 
previous years. Generally speaking, 
the local area did not have the stimu- 
lus of heavy snows as did other parts 
of the country last week 

Quotations Jan. 3: Bran $32@32.50, 
standard midds. $32 @ 32.50, flour 
midds. $33.50, red dog $34.50@35.50 

Kansas City: An improvement in 
demand for millfeed took place late 
last week and continued into the cur- 
rent week. The extra spurt represent- 
ed mostly demand for sacked feed, 
particularly bran, and the _ central 
states were themost prominent source 
of the improved buying. No doubt 
this interest was built up by the 
colder weather. Bran gained $1 to 
$1.25 over the level of a week earlier, 
and shorts moved up 50¢ to $1. Bulk 
feed gained about 75¢. Mill produc- 
tion increased substantially in the 
past week from the very low level of 
Christmas week and now is almost 
back to normal. 

Quotations Jan. 6, car lots, Kansas 
City: Bran $30.50@31, shorts $30.25 
@ 30.75 sacked; bran $26 @ 26.75, 
midds. $27@27.75, shorts $27@27.75 
bulk. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued steady here last week and 
prices advanced $1 ton on both. shorts 
and bran. Existing supplies wer ¢ 
readily sold. Quotations Jan. 3, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $30.25@31, gray 
shorts $30@30.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was fair last week, with offerings 
light and the market showing a 
stronger tone. Quotations Jan. 3, bur- 
laps: Both bran and gray shorts $38 
@39, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 higher than previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Fair activity in 
both classes of millfeeds was report- 
ed. Prices advanced $1.75 on both 
bran and shorts. Quotations Jan. 3, 
straight cars: Bran $33@34, mill run 
$32.88@33.88, shorts $32.75@33.75 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 47) 
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Increased Exports, Scarcity 


Of Wheat Push Futures Up 


ie ING upward pressure on 
h wheat prices developed in the 


even-day period ending Jan. 6 from 
mproved export workings, the grow- 
I ( ty of free market supplies, 
ind the prospect of increased govern- 
( 1 spendin s Congress recon- 
Futures wel trong through- 
ie period, softening only slight 
in end. 
Closing prices of wheat future 
Jan. 6 wel Chica March $2.21 y. 
s, May $2.13% 4, July $1.88@4 
1.87 % Sept ber $1.90% 4%, De- 
é r $2.14 Kansas City—Marcl 
$2.17, May $2.06% July $1.83, Sep 
t $1.86 bo Minne ipOlis May 
S$? 93 lulv $2.12 A 
( crop contracts rose 2% ¢ at 
( 1 Kansas Cit) nd then 
l fra illy as the new week 
1G it Minn lis were 
in put ren ned te i\ 
t t se Jan. 6 
The start of the new year ush- 
ered in revived export workings 
which, combined with light mar- 


ketings, gave continued strength to 
prices day by day. Pakistan took 
two cargoes of wheat as part of its 
extensive authorization which will, 
completed, result in 
million bushels. 
scarcity of supplies became 


before it is 
purchases of 17 
The 
more evident as the Pakistan com- 
mitment was made at increased 
prices. A further lift to prices is 
expected as Greece and Yugoslavia 
this week. 


begin buying 


I le si purchases < 
West ¢ Me 4 ( ll surge 
uy 1 the U.S. Department 
Agricu reassert its belief 
that export worki 1957-58 
( y ve reach 400 millior 
I i ee k urt! confi- 
li the | tio th 
( ty Credit Corp. wheat pric- 
I Olicies at present year de 
S é courage exp buy 
fre market supplies rather 
tl from rnment-held stocks. 
Free market prices which are well 
b \ ernment loan values, light 
p nary movements in all majo. 
is, rising futures prices and firn 
pre u nd almost a t 

] farm selling of wheat all 
xerted bullish pressure on the trad- 
! structure last week. The March 
contract it Chicago drew consider- 
ible strength from the continued 
vement of wheat to the Gulf ports 


The only decline in futures for the 


week occurred in the July contract 
it Kansas City, partly the result of 
heavy snows over northern Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. Snows pro- 


covering for dor- 
ther of the 
have been 


vided a proiective 
plants, int 
which 
hard winter wheat 


rant wheat 
factors 
working for a big 
crop later in 1958 

Another set of bullish factors now 
coming to the front around 
the new session of Congress now con- 
vened, and the widespread concern 
itching Russia’s military and 
Ss } iins with increased govern- 
mental expenditures. Among the most 
nportant of these factors is the ad- 
ministration’s announced intention to 
sk Congress for $1.5 billion to con- 
tinue Public Law 480 expenditures 
1f which wheat authorizations prom- 
a substantial part 


centers 


ver mM 


entifie 


ise to be 
Receipts Decline 


Receipts of wheat in the primary 
markets amounted to around 3.2 mil- 





bushels during the week ended 
3, compared with 3.5 million dur- 
ing the previous week. Receipts at 
Minneapolis amounted to 778 cars 
ind Duluth had a total of 628 cars 
inspected. Minneapolis May futures 
closed Jan. 3 at $2.24%, with trading 


lion 


Jan 


ry light 

Ordinary No 1 dark northern 
sprin through 11% protein traded 
t 6@7¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price at the close Jan. 3; 12% pro- 
tein 6@7¢ over; 13% protein 9@10¢ 
ver; 14 protein 9@11¢ over; 16% 


rotein 16@20¢ over: 
25 ver the 


17% protein 21 
M iy price. The aver- 


i protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.95%, compared with 


13.83% the same week last year 


Durum traded unchanged all week 
(See tables on page 8.) 
Th ipproximate range « cash 
t prices at Minneapolis J 3 
wn in the accompanyil table 
ther with pren d discour 
wctors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





4 + 
y $2 
Prote 2 
2 Prot 2 4 
4 Prote ? 
Prote 2 
6 Prote 2 
te premiums for over c each 
highe 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
cou each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 
Cash wheat was sharply higher in 


with Lins 





\ to 45.¢ bu. being record 
rec hi 
) 
I re was a d demand for 
wheat, with millers more active in 
the quality they need. It is 
enerally presumed that with a rela- 
vely large unfilled flour order bal- 
ince for this time of year, millers 
1 more cash wheat to cover their 
sales. Elevator merchandisers also 
took on additional wheat last week, 
replacing sales to millers 
To what extent tightness will in- 
tensify in the cash market remains 
1 matter of debate. With both May 
nd July options substantially below 
March, it would seem logical that 
iny free wheat available would come 
ut in the next 60 to 90 days. Recent 
ilvances have put top quality wheat 
closer to the loan level, and this may 
ict as a brake on the market 
Premiums were quoted Jan. 6 at 
1 1144¢ over the March option ol 


$2.17 for ordinary wheat, which made 


the reatest advance of the week 
Twelve percent protein brought 4@ 
29¢ over, 12.50% was 6@14¢ over, 
13% was 9@19¢ over, 13.50% was 10 
@21¢ over, and 14° was 11@23¢ 
over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheet prices at Kansas City Jan. 3 


is shown in the accompanying table 


No Dark and Hard $2.15 @2.45% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.144 @2.45'4 
No. 3 Dark and Hara 2.124 @2.43 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.10/44 @2.41% 
No. | Red 2.194 @2.21% 
No. 2 Red 2.184 @2.21% 
No. 3 Re 2.16'4 @2.20 

lo. 4 Red 2.144 @2.1B% 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 















































WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in pr pal manufacturing areas by m reporting currently to The North- 
wester Miller with relat hip of product tc c ty + the tota! estimated.output of all 
the U.S. expressed percentage 
7 C 30 
J p J 5 J 7 Jan. 2-8 
: k , 955 
Nort t ~ 4 366 97 684 
> west 8 8 65,40é 8 669 4 26 
Bu 3 078 394,353 506,546 
Cc th t 3 4 476,77 384,198 466,429 
7 p C ¢ 363 2 6 944 959 260,2 
T 63,39 606 7,3 613,54 871,066 
je of t L u 74.2 7 5 75 75 
Revise 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated 5-day week— ——July | to 
P J J - J 4 lan. 5 
58 7 956 : 95 
8 é ? 9 Bé 8,913,732 18,518,822 
98 8 g ¢ 34,764, 743 35,234,982 
g 6 83 06 +9 715 4,832,373 
Ss. E 13 69 7 82 4 32 14,468,187 
Coast j 65 7 8 3,336 8,351,804 
Tot 9 7 8 i 91.656 258 91.406 168 
*Re 4 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
. is ty output tivity 
De y 4 0 ?D J 000 204,693 89 
F Bs wee I week 0 37,70 60 
: 3 , y Y 9 200,564 Be 
Hi a - 223,668 94 
F ve 6 F 95 
é erage Ten-y 93 
= € 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) Pri terior m Minnesota, includ 
«4 e a 3 Duluth St F North Dakota ontana 
5-day week Fiour 
utput 
0 ? 4 957,975 week Flour " 
P week 842.2 ty tput + y 
ve seat 97 Dec. 27 164.6 364,707 78 
vw 869.416 a P us week 464 345 534 74 
— ge > | | : 403,548 94 
‘ ge 76 Two y ~ 386,747 85 
Re é Five-ye T 82 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN year average 9 
M 5 hie. Mie - 
; Cae, ee, PACIFIC COAST 
3 ucky Yorth Car : esse 
Virg S¢ g and eastern M Du P r rv the North Pacific Coast 
c Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
¢ , Washington Mills 
De 29 4 3 week Flour %a 
Pre week 69 y output tivity 
Ye " 84 De 29-J 4 9 141,519 73 
Tw e 3g 94 we weal ° *122°777 63 
Five 9 Year ago 215.0 81,205 84 
Ten-y 7 Two year ; 215,000 6,942 8i 
- e Five-year g« 83 
BUFFALO ee ene o7 
5-day week F 
capacity utput t Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
De 4 487.5 De 29 4 28,500 38,544 84 
Pre week 487.5 4p ous week 28,500 87.388 68 
Yea 9g 475,000 6 Y 3 29,739 94 
Two ar Te] 475,000 07 Two ye 3 33,2 76,104 55 
Five-ye erage Five-y é 3¢ 84 
Ten-y verage 4 Ten-ye« P s¢ 87 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
- Juctio * millfeed nt s tor week ending Ja s ; pr r tw week toaether with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
an St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
ncluding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 
puted on the basis of 72% flour production. 
Southwest*—— —Northwes Bu ff alo*— ~Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Weekly Crop ye Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production Suction ft Jate p 3 tion to date 
Dec. 29-J 4 703,899 93 362,878 - 4 353,797 
Pre week 9 7.86 9.178 
Tw weeks ac 4 g 8 
957 710,415 2 370,70 287 9 368,135 
956 686,73 32 368 2 239 8 45.445 294 0 
955 679,536 3,683 369,835 3 91,75 49 S16 34 3 
1954 651,168 25 392,84 8.834 896 45.207 1,359,904 
*Princic m of tot p ty. tAll m tRevise 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard white wheat to Formosa to fill out 
winter milling wheat was selling Jan 1 previous purchase. Japan stayed 
6 at $2.5014 @2.5214. rail basis. deliv- uut of the market, but expected 
i = ie maak » Yas 1° T:1)iy -_ —_ 
ered Texas common points ruck back on Jan. 15. Milling inquiry was 
lie} . : os 
9 y< light due to holiday dullness of the 
wheat was sellin t $2.24@2.29 de er “s 
on . nc flour market and no pick-up in sales 
livered north Texas mills Demand “ , Ds 
White wheat prices were 17 to 18¢ 


was good and offerings were light 7 2 
bu. below the same week a year ag 


Trading Quiet but still 10¢ above support prices 

Wheat trading was very quiet in Farmers wer ffering more freely 

the Pacific Northwest last week. Th last week and prices sagged 2¢, to 
only export sale was 3,000 tons nd $2.25 bu 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Miller Retires. Associated with the milling industry in New 
Zealand for more than 50 years, for the last 30 with Bycrofts, Ltd., Auckland, 
latterly as general manager, J. P. O’Connor has retired at the age of 72. 





Queen's Honors. Made a Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire by Queen Elizabeth II in her New Year’s honors list was Alfred 
Lancelot Willett, a former president of Britain’s National Federation of 
Corn Trade Assn. Ainslie D. Fairclough, managing director of the milling 
firm of James Fairclough & Sons, Ltd., was appointed as an Officer of the 
same order. 


Son and Heir. A son was born on New Year's Eve to Ingebord, 
wife of Ernst Auer, MIAG Northamerica, Inc. Weighing 7 Ib. 14 oz., the new 
arrival was named Christoph. 


New Arriwal. Peter Goldberg, MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and his wife, Gisela, became the parents of a son, Paul, Jan. 5. The 
new arrival weighed 6% Ib. at birth. 


Sales Manager. The appointment of John Norblom as sales man- 
ager for the merchandise department of Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. has 
been announced by J. H. Conlee, vice president. 


To Take Course. The assistant vice president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., George G. Mairs, will attend the Advanced Management Program 
at Harvard University beginning Feb. 19. Mr. Mairs, 
assistant manager of ADM’s flour division, will be the 
company’s eighth executive to take the 13-week Har- 
vard course. With ADM since 1936, Mr. Mairs served 
in the Minneapolis linseed plant, control laboratory and 
grain department and was assistant treasurer of the 
company before World War II naval service. On his 
return, Mr. Mairs became superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis feed plant. Later he was in charge of production 
for the flour and feed division and last November he 
was elected an assistant vice president. Mr. Mairs is a 
member of the ADM advisory committee. He joined the 
company following his graduation from Yale University. 
Mr. Mairs is also a member of the Minneapolis Club and the White Bear 
Yacht Club. 





George G. Mairs 


New Member. Ficcted to membership recently in the Controllers 
Institute of America was Marvin A. Hess, controller, C. J. Patterson Co., 


Kansas City. 


Hospital Patient. The director of sales for Acme Flour Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Virgil Artman, is a patient in St. Anthony Hospital, 
Oklahoma City. 


European Vacation. Now on a European vacation are Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Newman, B. Newman & Son, Paterson, N.J. They left for 
Europe by air on Christmas day. The principal stops on their vacation will be 
at London and Paris. 


v isitor. A visitor to the Vancouver Grain Exchange during the holiday 
season was James McAnsh who formerly operated in the grain trade at Van- 
couver. Mr. McAnsh is now commodities manager for Merrill Lynch, Fenner 
& Smith, Ltd., Chicago. 


Congratulations. Many telegrams and letters of congratulations 
from industry friends were received by Ralph C. Sowden, chairman of the 
board of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and former presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, on his 75th birthday Jan. 6. 





USDA REQUESTS OFFERS TO SUPPLY 
RELIEF FLOUR AND CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 84,779,350 lb. flour and CCC-owned corn into 69,051,400 Ib. corn- 
meal for donation to U.S. private welfare organizations for free distribution 
abroad. The flour includes 12,759,650 Ib. all-purpose flour, 56,558,500 Ib. bread 
flour and 15,461,200 lb. whole wheat flour. The flour will be packed in 5, 10. 
and 100 Ib. bags, and in 100 Ib. bags with 10 empty 10 Ib. sacks enclosed. The 
69,051,400 Ib. cornmeal wlil be yellow degermed. Shipment of flour and corn- 
meal should be from mills on or before Feb. 10. Offers were due Jan. 6, for 
acceptance not later than midnight (EST) Monday, Jan. 138. During the 
January-December, 1957, period, contracts have been awarded to process 
approximately 20.1 million bushels of CCC-owned wheat into 949.2 million 
pounds of flour and approximately 9.9 million bushels of CCC-owned corn 
into 338.3 million pounds of cornmeal. 
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Bernard Bergholz, Jr. 


Bernard Bergholz, Jr., 
Assumes New Post 
With Bakery Engineers 


CHICAGO—Bernard Bergholz, Jr., 
who has been associated with the 
California Raisin Advisory Board as 
bakery service manager, has been 
employed, effective Jan. 1, as assis- 
tant to Victor E. Marx, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

Mr. Bergholz is the son of the late 
Bernard Bergholz, Sr., a former long- 
time member of the society in Port- 
land, Ore. He learned the bakery 
trade from his father who was a 
craftsman of exceptional skill and re- 
garded by all who knew him as a man 
of high integrity. Mr. Bergholz is a 
member of the society and was a pro- 
gram participant at the 1957 annual 
meeting. He has been on bakery pro- 
duction conferences in many places. 

A native of Portland, Ore., where 
he attended high school, Mr. Bergholz 
is a graduate of two baking schools. 
He is married and has two children. 
His experience in the bakery field in- 
cludes work in hotels, retail bakeries, 
home service and wholesale bakeries 
prior to entering the army during 
World War II. He worked out of the 
Buffalo office of General Mills, Inc., 
under the late Ralph Herman, as a 
test baker and service man. 

In his new work he will assist Mr. 
Marx in the handling of the society 
operations which have been constant- 
ly increasing during the growth of the 
society to more than 3,000 members. 
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New Swans Down 


Cake Mix Introduced 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. — Swans 
Down has increased the number of 
its cake mixes to 10 with the intro- 
duction of Lemon Chip Angel Food 
Cake Mix. This new product has 
chips of real lemon as well as natural 
lemon flavor as part of the mix giv- 
ing the baked product a true fruit 
flavor, General Foods, maker of 
Swans Down products, has an- 
nounced. 

During the introductory marketing 
period, starting in February, Lemon 
Chip Angel Food will be offered to 
consumers at 6¢ off the regular price. 

Consumer advertising will include 
Arthur Godfrey’s network television 
and radio programs, plus four color 
ads in Sunday supplements. 
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Sprout-Waldron 
Announces Change 


In Sales Division 


MUNCY, PA. — The growth of the 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., sales or- 
ganization coupled with the acceler- 
ating company trend toward complete 
systems engineering has necessitated 
a change from product line to geo- 
graphical divisions of responsibility, 
the company has announced. Accord- 
ing to Harold Alsted, vice president 
in charge of sales, the new policy es- 
tablishes eight area managers with 
the job of coordinating all activity 
emanating from or conerning specific 
geographical territories. These men, 
who are located at Muncy, will serve 
as the nerve center for 51 sales rep- 
resentatives in the field. 

The following home office managers 
have been appointed: S. E. Brong, 
northeastern district; C. R. Lockard, 
middle Atlantic district; R. F. Con- 
fer, central district; J. L. Muffiy, met- 
ropolitan district; R. M. Miller, south- 
ern district; J. W. Ellmaker, north 
central district; K. R. Rohm, south 
and central western district, and D. 
A. Daugherty, western district. 

Each of these area managers will 
have a specific service representative 
at his disposal with primary responsi- 
bility for assuring that Sprout-Wal- 
dron equipment continues to give the 
production service for which it was 
designed, Mr. Alsted said. Backing up 
these area managers is a staff of chief 
product engineers. It will be their re- 
sponsibility to keep Sprout-Waldron 
abreast of the times and in the fore- 


front of new designs and new ma- 
chinery, Mr. Alsted said. 
The chief product engineers and 


the area of their interest are as fol- 
lows: John Fischer, materials han- 
dling; Keith Thomas, pulping equip- 
ment; Frank Green, digesters; Roy 
Stiger, size reduction; J. L. Grahek, 
pelleting; Warren Walter, size classi- 
fication; Clarence Rathmell, mixing 
and blending, and L. K. English, bulk 
trucks. 

In explaining the new sales, service 
and engineering organization plan, 
Mr. Alsted pointed out that it repre- 
sents a completely integrated system 
for serving sales needs without losing 
sight of the importance of continued 
researchin product development. Liai- 
son work in the three major fields of 
Sprout-Waldron interest—feed, chem- 
ical, pulp and paper—will be handled 
by Howard Waldron, K. R. Sterrett 
and Ray Shook, respectively. These 
men will serve as direct assistants to 
Mr. Alsted, coordinating all develop- 
ments regardless of geographical 
area. The growing activity in the di- 
rection of complete mill design, engi- 
neering and construction will be su- 
pervised by Frank Hall, chief project 
engineer, and his assistant, Jack 
Wall. Don Fisher, who retains the 
post of director of research and de- 
velopment, will in addition, serve as 
consultant to the various chief prod- 
uct engineers as well as to the ex- 
perimental department. Export activ- 
ity will continue under the joint home 
office guidance of Gerald Senra and 
Wayne Myers. 
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OF LIFE 


IRAQ CONTRACT AWARDED 


WASHINGTON—tThe Grain Board 
of Iraq has awarded a contract for 
construction of a 65,000-ton capacity 
concrete grain silo, harbor, railroad 
and other facilities to a West German 
firm whose bid of $14,212,520 was the 
lowest of five received. Only one U.S 
firm submitted a bid on the project. 
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“We're really quite experienced, 
you know!” 






















You’d expect us to be. We’ve been 
milling flour now since 1882. Fine 
flour. Flour that’s earned a top spot 
for us in the milling industry. 
We've been in a lot of bakeries 
and bake shops too. Large shops 
and small. Working side by side 
with bakers. Fact is, we try to 
understand your business as 
thoroughly as we do our own. 
You just can’t beat experience. 
And you benefit from our 
experience when you buy 
Russell-Miller bakery flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 


a 





RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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The Salt Springs Bakery has re- 
ceived approval of a zoning applica- 
tion for construction of an off-street 
parking area adjacent to its building 
at 318 Ellis St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

& 

Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. has been given a con- 
tract for supplying automatic final 
steam proofers for three automatic 


bakeries which the Kroger Co. plans 
to construct in Detroit, Indianapolis 
and Cleveland. 


Brownie’s Bakery, Hoopeston, IIL, 
has been reopened following a re- 
modeling program J. M. Brown is the 
owner. 

= 


A new Lowdermilk Bakery has 


been opened in the Perl-Mack Shop- 
ping Center, Denver. 
* 

Balduf Bakeries has opened a new 
shop in the grocery department of the 
Bargaintown Department Store at 
4107 Detroit Ave., Toledo. 

cs 

Tasty Bakery Store No. 2 has been 

opened in Columbus, Ohio. 





A R K 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


EIGHTY-ONE YEARS 











FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


IT IS LOGICAL to buy flour from HUNTER. For 
HUNTER flours are produced in a logical way... . 


in a country point mill with large grain storage facili- 


ties which make it easier to buy top baking wheats 


in liberal quantities at first hand during the flush of 


harvest movement. Top bakng flours are the logical 


and natural result. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








BETWEEN THE 


WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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John and Maretta Westberk and J. 
E. Burns have been named as incor- 
porators of the Ponca City (Okla.) 
Spudnut Co. Capital stock has been 
issued in the amount of $5,000. 


A new bakery store, Straub’'s 
Shoppe, has been opened in the new 
Brentwood Square Shopping Center, 
St. Louis. 

& 


The Bake Shop at Sacred Heart, 
Minn., has been reopened by the own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. John Gorder. The 
bakery was closed during the illness 
of Mr. Gorder. 


The Kuenne Bakery, Omaha, has 
been purchased by four of its long- 
time employees, Richard D. Riddle, 
Edward Short, Walter Johnson and 
Darrell Piett. Mr. Riddle has been 
with the bakery 23 years, and is now 
president of the new corporation. 


Mrs. Johnson's Bakery, Austin, 
Texas, has started construction of a 
new plant which, when completed, 
will occupy 7,200 sq. ft. of space and 
replace two smaller buildings which 
the firm has outgrown. A retail store 
will be attached to the new plant. 


Joseph Konstantinoff, former own- 
er of the Cake Box Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, has sold his interest to a 
group of local bakers. The new offi- 
cers are Ed Mills, formerly president 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, president; Carl Smith, South- 
ern Food Products, vice president and 
treasurer; Boyd Smith, Cake Box 
Baking Co., secretary. 


Schwebel Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has under construction a $200,- 
000 addition to increase its truck 
loading capacity and storage space 
for raw materials. 


o 
L. S. Hartzog, president of the 
Hart Bakery, Memphis, has an- 


nounced that his firm will build a new 
bakery in Sikeston, Tenn., twice as 
large as the present building. 


Harold Simon, formerly general 
sales manager of the Purity Baking 
Co., has been appointed manager of 
the company’s plant at Champaign, 
Il. 

* 

James A. McBride, vice president 
of Omar, Inc., Omaha, recently an- 
nounced that his company would ac- 
cept the $250,000 offer of the local 
school board for purchase of a build- 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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FOR MEN IN 
MOTION 












Like other successful business leaders, the top-level 
bakery executive has many interests. He is a “man in 
motion”. A student of world affairs, international / 
trade and economy. He wants to know what's 


happening in the fields of engineering, scientific research 

















| and education. He follows news of government, / 
agriculture and other industries. 
All affect his business... just as ingredients directly affect success 
in baking. To assure absolutely uniform 
baking results, the “man in motion” depends upon Drinkwater Flour. 
MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
! 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 














DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











| 
. . 
| Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ing which Omar used as a distribu- 
tion branch prior to shifting its op- 
erations to another location. The 
school board announced that it would 
use the building as a shop and ware- 
house 

\) 


The Stella vo Biscuit Co. has 
broken ground San Leandro, Cailif., 
across the bay /rom San Francisco, 
for a new pla’ t which will house a 
200-ft. cooking oven, one of the long- 
est in the West 

e 


Monroe Boston Strause, national- 
ly known authority on baking, will 
market a new product to bakeries on 
a local market franchise basis. The 
new product is known as Holly-Ann 
Te-Pe-Lo Calorie Pies, and will be 
launched with a national advertising 
campaign. John H. Fall, formerly with 
his father, E. E. Fall, in the Rich 
Pie Co., San Francisco, has been 
named manager for Holly-Ann pies 


Small Business Administration 
loans have been approved for Smith 
Bakeries, Inc., Ladiesburg, Md., $40,- 
000; Dixie Rose Baking Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N.C., $12,000, and the 





Eliminate split-second mixing time... 


rE 





ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 


“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 


timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


and body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. 








EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





Sunrise Bakery, Inc., Spenard, Alas- 
ka, $18,000. 
* 


W. C. Kooiman recently sold the 
Rock Valley (lowa) Bakery to John 
Van Olst, formerly of Sheldon, Iowa. 


a 

Everett H. Naeve, formerly en- 
gaged in sales work for the Pan-O- 
Gold Baking Co. in the Pipestone, 
Minn., area, has been appointed sales 
supervisor of the firm’s plant in that 
city. 

& 

Paul Finberg, Denver, has an- 
nounced the opening of a new Donut 
Hole doughnut shop, his second, at 
1445 So. Sheridan Blvd. The new shop 
will provide 24-hr. service and a 
drive-in window. 

& 

The Federal Bakery, 1116 Tower 
Ave., Superior, Wis., has been sold by 
the owner, Clarence Schleicher, to 
Raymond A. Peterson of Duluth. 


Barret’s Bakery, a new shop, has 
been opened in the new $400,000 shop- 
ping center at Glen Lake, Minn. The 
owner is Thomas Barret of Minne- 
apolis 


Elgar Burr and Jesse Drouland 
have purchased the Lancaster Purity 
Bakery at Bloomington, Wis., from 
Albert Divall 

s 


James Mussman, Jr., and Charles 
Mussman, owners of Mussman Bros., 
Pittsburgh, have joined Henry Leon- 
ard in the formation of a bakery sup- 
ply firm, Mussman Bakery Products, 
to be located at 2308 Main St. The 
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firm will distribute such products as 
instant ice and smooth dry fondant, 
among others, on a national basis 


The Rolling Pin is the name of a 
new bakery recently opened in Fay- 
etteville, Ark., by M. Branson. The 
shop specializes in doughnuts. Equip- 
ment cost approximately $7,000 


The Mid-Island Bake Shop was re- 
cently opened in the Mid-Island Shop- 
ping Plaza, Hicksville, N.Y. Owners 
are Benjamin Goldfarb and Abraham 
Cooperman. To celebrate their open- 
ing and slogan, “Baking With Butte: 
Is Better,” the owners held an open 
house and distributed free jelly apples 
to youngsters 


O’Rear’s Pastry Shop has moved 
to a new location at 321 N. Ninth St 
Lafayette, Ind. 

% 


Furlo’s Honey Fruit Fried Pie Co 
has been opened at 1501 So. Michigan 
Saginaw, Mich., by Anthony R. Fur 
lo and Willian Lockmille1 


A $100,000 addition was recently 
completed at the Our Own Bakery 
Inc., in Marquette, Mich. The addi- 
tion will provide garage space for 
seven tractor trailers and includes 
loading platform, additional shipping 
and wrapping facilities, and a truck 
repair department 

——GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

POLLOCK MANAGER DEAD 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—Carol A. Tac 
quard, manager of the northern Di 
vision of Pollock Paper Corp., died 
recently at Columbus 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives”’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 









So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “detectives” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 





Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. 











It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from 
samples at many points. Over 400 
different tests are run each week at 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At 
new crop time a special transition 
program is followed so the baker’s 
production won't be affected by 
abrupt changes in flour performance. 


The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
finished baked foods are produced. That’s why 
Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
you the kind of quality that means better 
baked foods, year after year. 


# Pillsbury 


~ your baking . ee 
oN P ariner s 


. . your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Development of Research Beneficial 


Both to AIB and Baking Industry 


By Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, Dean Emeritus 
Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota 


CHICAGO—tThe past quarter cen- 
tury has witnessed a substantial de- 
velopment in the manner and degree 
of fundamental and applied research 
supported directly or indirectly by 
American industry. In the instance of 


certain large corporations, their lab- 
oratory programs have been expand- 
ed to include more fundamental re- 
search. Numerous trade associations 
have allotted increasingly larger 
funds to such research, and to the in- 





tocateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 


Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


Avot ey. 
ma NOVO»... 





LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


. - » throughout every step of the milling operation! 





termediate studies involving applica- 
tions of the results of fundamental 
research to problems of the industry. 
Foundations that have come into be- 
ing during the 20th century have ap- 
plied some of their resources in the 
form of research grants to investiga- 
tions to improve and expand indus- 
trial processing and production. The 
result has been a major expansion of 
facilities, including structures, equip- 
ment, and personnel now being ap- 
plied to such scientific programs. 

The American Institute of Baking, 
like other institutes and centers 
serving specific industrial fields, has 
substantially expanded its facilities 
and activities applied to research dur- 
ing the past decade. In evolving this 
expanding program, AIB has solicited 
and enjoyed the counsel and advice 
of not only the scientific personnel 
directly serving the baking industry, 
but of others attached to the staffs 
of related industries, and of colleges, 
experiment stations and various other 
research centers. 

This integration of facilities and 
personnel has been wholesome and ef- 
fective. Doubtless, it has stimulated 
the interest and thinking of more in- 
dividuals than would otherwise have 
ensued, and has set into motion addi- 
tional allied research programs that 
might otherwise not have been under- 
taken. 

Such an expansion of interest and 
activities, as represented by the plant 
and personnel of the AIB, has been 
paralleled by supplemental resources 
or funds, including grants from the 
Fleischmann Foundation and two 
government agencies. 


Nutritive Values 
Studied by AIB 

This project, supported by the 
grant from the Fleischmann Founda- 
tion, has centered largely on studies 
of amino acids of flour and bread pro- 
teins, vitamins, and minerals. In the 
early stages of these studies, consid- 
erable time was devoted, perforce, to 
the development of accurate and ap- 
plicable methods of analysis. As these 
became available they were applied 
to representative samples of bread 
wheats and to flours milled from 
them. The resulting data is already of 
interest and value to specialists con- 
cerned with appraisal of the role of 
such nutrients in human_ nutrition. 
The improved methods for determina- 
tion of such constituents of wheat, 
flour and bread should be applied 
more widely to a greater range of 
types of wheat, flour and bread form- 
ulas to more adequately represent the 
range and average levels of such es- 
sential nutrient materials in the ce- 
real products with which the baking 
industry is concerned. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
talk by Dr. Bailey was delivered be- 
fore the last annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 


cago. 





Contamination Routes 
In Cream Custard 

The composition and the physical 
treatments, including temperature, to 
which cream-custard fillings are nor- 
mally subjected, render such fillings 
subject to bacterial spoilage. Certain 
of the bacteria not uncommonly pres- 
ent may, under conditions favorable 
to their increase, give rise to products 
that are capable of food poisoning. 
Research conducted recently in the 
shops and laboratories of AIB has 
pointed the way to certain sound and 
practical bakeshop procedures de- 
signed to minimize such _ spoilage. 
Thus, if fruit cream fillings and chif- 
fon pie fillings are adjusted to the 
right level of acidity (pH 3.5-3.8), a 
strong bacterial effect is registered 
without unfavorable effects upon fla- 
vor and palatability. 

Serine, an amino acid, has been 
found to effect a partial inhibition of 
the growth of such bacteria when in- 
cluded in the formula. Automation of 
the processing of cream fillings, to 
obviate human contact, contributes 
to the level of sanitation, and conse- 
quent control. A high level of sugar, 
or of dextrose content of certain 
sweet formulas, tends also to restrain 
the development of undesirable organ- 
isms. 

These findings demonstrate the 
manner in which truly fundamental 
techniques of research and study, in- 
volving biophysics, may be applied to 
very practical problems; they also 
disclose how the effective cooperation 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
*““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to ee ry A hs ine. 
MANUFACTURE 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT | FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 

























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTre, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New York CrTy 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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of several specialists, including bac- 
teriologists, physical chemists, and 
plant engineers, may best lead to a 
practical and economical solution of 
i vexing problem. 


Bread Staling 

It appears evident that a large va- 
riety of organic compounds is pro- 
duced in a fermenting bread dough 
and during the baking process which 
contributes to the sum total of the 
flavor of freshly baked bread. These 
include organic acids and their es- 
ters, simple and complex aldehydes, 
and other substances in small 
amounts. The identification and esti- 
mation of the proportions of these 
substances are not a simple problem, 
but progress is being made in that di- 
rection. In addition to adding to our 
knowledge of what compounds are 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 











NAtiona! 2-3344 —2-3345 

E.J. Bu RKE & COM PANY 

FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
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involved, and the rate of their dis- 
appearance with time and under vari- 
ous conditions of storage, it is possi- 
ble that the added and more quanti- 
tative data concerning the substances 
involved may lead to the scientific 
supplementation of the truly delecta- 
ble constituents of fresh bread. or to 
the evolution of conditions which 
minimize their loss during storage or 
en route from the oven to the dinner 
table. 

Considerable experimentation has 
already been conducted involving the 
freezing of certain bakery products, 
and with useful, practical results. Un- 
der this contract the AIB staff has ex- 
tended such studies to include bakery 
products not included in earlier re- 
search, including dinner rolls, cinna- 
mon rolls, yeast-raised and cake 
doughnuts, Danish pastry and fruit 
pies. From these studies more defi- 
nite information will be available 
soon concerning such physical details 
as effects of temperature, air circula- 
tion and packaging on the freezing 
and defrosting time of such bakery 
products. It is planned then to extend 
these studies to include the determi- 
nation of the effects of freezing and 
defrosting time, temperature, and 
length of storage on the relative 
“freshness” of the preducts when 
consumed. Obviously, several econom- 
ic factors are thus involved, includ- 
ing relative costs of equipment and its 
operation, labor, and related factors. 


Summary 

Several manuscripts to be _ pub- 
lished have been written based upon 
the researches conducted under cer- 
tain of these projects. Also, significant 
data have been communicated to oth- 
er researchers concerned with the 
same or related investigations, par- 
ticularly in the nutrition field. 

One by-product of the expansion of 
research activities in such an insti- 
tution as is here involved merits em- 
phasis at this time. When active and 
productive research is conducted in 
an institute that is substantially con- 
cerned with instruction, it almost in- 
evitably follows that the significant 
findings of such research are com- 
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municated promptly to the instruc- 
tors, and through them to the stu- 
dents in the classrooms. The latter, 
in turn, presently translate them in- 
to industrial practices in the shops 
to which they become attached. The 
same applies also to those members 
of the institute staff who are in close 
touch with the industry, and thus 
communicate new scientific findings 
to practicing bakers in meetings and 
through publications. The integra- 
tion of research with instruction and 
communication programs is_ very 
wholesome, and often results in mak- 
ing the research findings more 
promptly available in practice. Also, 
it may stimulate research when the 
countercurrent of requests for the an- 
swers to vexing industrial problems 
is cleared through such channels to 
the scientific staff that is competent 
to deal with them. 

Another by-product of such an ex- 
pansion of research made possible by 
such grants of funds is the recruiting 
of a singularly competent staff. Its 
talents, resulting from previous train- 
ing in the fundamentals of science, 
are thus applied to studies in a field 
in which they might not otherwise be 
engaged. The AIB research staff con- 
cerned with the projects involved in 
this report is singularly competent 
and well-trained; it may be expected 
to arrive at research findings of sin- 
gular interest and value to the in- 
dustry which it serves. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Colorado Tightens 
Bread Standards 


DENVER The Colorado State 
Board of Health has moved to im- 
pose more rigid bread standards, par- 
ticularly regarding the requirements 
for minimum quantities of basic in- 
gredients, and limitations on the 
amounts of dough conditioners and 
other chemical additives. Officials of 
the board of health responsible for 
food, drug and milk inspection were 
recently instructed to distribute the 
proposed new standards among the 
industry to give its representatives 
time to file exceptions. 

The board of health is expected to 
act on any exceptions to the new reg- 
ulations at its February meeting. The 
terms “enriched,” “buttermilk,” and 
“raisin,” when used to describe 
bread, now will have to meet definite 
minimum standards, board of health 
officials explained. 











ALL SBA MAIL BEARS 
NEW BREAD SLOGAN 


ATLANTA — The Southern Bakers 
Assn. claims to be the first in the in- 
dustry to use the new American 
Bakers Assn. slogan, “Enriched Bread 
Enriches Health” on metered mail. 
In fact, all SBA mail now carries the 
slogan. Mail not metered with it is 
impressed with the slogan by a hand 
stamp wh'ch was purchased immedi- 
ately after it was adopted by ABA at 
its last convention in Chicago. Ac- 
cording to Benson Skelton, SBA pres- 
ident, the association is happy to co- 
operate with ABA in use and promo- 
tion of what it considers a catchy 
slogan for national usage. Previously, 
SBA had its own slogan, “You Need 
Bread, Enjoy It Every Meal,” and al- 
so used the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn. slogan, “Better Health Begins 
With Bread.” Mr. Skelton expressed 
the view that the new slogan, if car- 
ried on all mailing by bakers and al- 
lied firms throughout the country, 
will promote considerable interest at 
a very small cost. 
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BEST DRESSED—Mrs. Ralph Ward, 
whose husband is president of Mer- 
chants Holsum Bakery, Norfolk, Va., 
was recently chosen as one of the 
10 best dressed women of the Tide- 
water, Norfolk, Virginia Beach and 
Portsmouth, Va., area. Her picture, 
with the enserable shown here, was 
featured in leading newspapers of 
the area and on television. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward lived in Atlanta until 
three years ago, where Mr. Ward 
was Vice president of the Columbia 
Baking Co. and, at one time, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Bakers Club. He 
is also a past president of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. 





AIB Appoints New 


Research Technician 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has announced the ap- 
pointment of Clara Louise Deaton as 
laboratory technician, to work under 
the direction of Frank N. Hepburn, 
research chemist, and Dr. Willian K 
Calhoun, research nutritionist, on the 
Fleischmann project investigating the 
nutritive values of wheat, flour and 
bread. 

Miss Deaton is working for a bach- 
elor’s degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Born in Columbia, Mo., she 
attended high school in Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Morningside College in 
Sioux City. She was a science major 
at the liberal arts college and was 
active in the chemistry club there 
She succeeds Mary Robinson, em- 
ployed at the institute for 11 years, 
who recently resigned. 
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C from the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 32 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The manufacturers of pow- 2. When making pie fillings, 3 to 
jlered sugar usually add 5% corn- 4 oz. starch or tapioca are used for 
starch to decrease the tendency for each quart of juice or juice and wa- 


ter to thicken the filling properly. 


t to become lumpy 
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3. On the pH scale, when a baked 
product tests 6.2, it is on the alkaline 
side. 

4. The term “breakfast” cocoa 
means that it meets the government 
specifications for cocoa fat content. 

5. To reconstitute 1 lb. whole milk 
solids, it is necessary that 7% lb. wa- 
ter be added. 

6. One hundred pounds of good 
wheat is required to produce about 60 
to 62 Ib. straight flour. 

7. Molasses is not a hygroscopic 
ingredient. 

8. In a cake formula calling for 
buttermilk, sweet milk and vinegar 





SBROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
FOR BAKERS 


Since 1928 





VITA PLUS 

WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 








BROSOFT 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and dis- 
persion. Contains Mono- 
and Di-Glycerides, Lec- 
ithin and Associated 
Phosphatides (Vegeta- 
ble Emulsifier). 
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WHITE FUDGE 

AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 
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FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 
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RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 
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For Boiled Meringues, : 
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Glazes, Butter Creams, § 
Regular Meringues and 
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Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 
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may be used to replace it, and the 
results will be identical. 

9. Shortening should be added to 
bread doughs after the flour has been 
mixed in for a short period in order 
to obtain greater absorption. 

10. A 20-mesh tapioca is usually 
recommended as the proper type for 
thickening fruit fillings. 

11. Puff paste margarine contains 
about 16% moisture, the same as but- 
ter. 

12. The use of higher percentages 
of milk solids in bread doughs pro- 
motes the growth of mold. 

13. It is best, when making lemon 
pie filling, to add lemon juice after 
the filling has been cooked. 

14. The shrinkage of puff paste 
dough for Napoleons can be decreased 
to some extent by moistening the 
pans with water before placing the 
sheets of puff paste dough on them 

15. Pie crust made from dough 
produced by the emulsification pro- 
cess will be mealy. 

16. A week is the meximum length 
of time that a Danish dough for mak- 
ing retarded dough products should 
be kept in a refrigerator. 

17. Unless the shortening used in 
making bread doughs is extremely 
stiff or hard, there is no advantage 
in melting it before adding it to the 
dough. 

18. When soda is used in angel 
food, the baked cakes will have a 
greater volume than when just cream 
of tartar is used. 

19. Shortening may be added 
either before or after the flour is 
mixed in when making sponge cakes. 

20. When the statement is made 
that “6% milk solids are used in mak- 
ing bread doughs in some bakeries,” 
this percentage is based on the total 
weight of the dough 
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Okmulgee School 


To Give Program 
For State Bakers 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — The Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn., in cooperation 
with the Oklahoma State University 
Bakers School, will spend all day Jan 
15 at the school observing and par- 
ticipating in demonstrations and dis- 
cussions on several phases of the in- 
dustry from baking to packaging. 

Beginning at 7:30 a.m., bakers will 
watch students at work in the 
school’s experimental bakery. At noon 
there will be a joint luncheon of the 
bakers’ association and representa- 
tives of the school, including an ad- 
dress by Harold Tice, Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., OBA president, followed at 
1:30 p.m. by a talk on refrigerators 
for retarding and freezing baked and 
unbaked products by Clyde H. Steph- 
ens, Jr., manager of the bakery freez- 
er division, Federal Refrigerator Mfg 
Co., Waukesha, Wis. Mr. Stephens 
will discuss sizes of refrigerators, 
prices, approximate operating costs, 
and the advantages of various units 

At 2:30 p.m. an address entitled 
“Make Your Packages Win the Battle 
of the Shelves” will be given by John 
Tindall, Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Wilmette, Tl. 

It is planned to conduct a demon- 
stration and discussion of frozen and 
non-frozen pies between 3:30 and 4:30 
p.m. Dick Beaverson, sales service 
representative of Standard Brands, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, will be in charge 
The presentation will include a dis- 
play and examination of frozen and 
unfrozen bread, and examination of 
retarded and non-retarded sweet 
dough products. 

The address of welcome will be 
given by L. K. Covelle, director of the 
university. 
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SNOW MASS PEAK AND CRYSTAL RIVER 
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No. 4069—Tape 
For Conveyors 

The Joclin Manufacturing Co. has 
developed a new lightweight fluoro- 
earbon tape, Fluorolin 101 which, it 
claims, has a low co-efficient of fric- 
tion offering a slick surface for con- 
veyors, bread chutes, trays and pa- 
per rolls. The new product, Fluorolin 
191, consists of a base of three mi's 
of DuPont teflon coated on one side 
with three mils of special heat-sta- 
ble, non-curing, pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive with an operating temperature 
range of 100 to 500 F. A special prim- 
ing treatment is supposed to give 
high bondability to metal, glass, fab- 
rics, plastics, painted and enameled 
surfaces. For detai’s check No. 4069 
and mail the coupon to this publi- 
cation 


No. 4061—Airstream 
Conveyors Bulletin 


32-page product bulletin, 
Conveyors — the Auto- 
Bulk Handling,” 
the Dracco 


A new 
“Airstream 
matic Answer to 
has been published by 
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No. 4055—Oven Shut-Off 
_} No. 4061—-Airstream 
No. 4069—-Tape for Conveyors 


] No. 4071—New Bread Label 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


— CLIP OUT 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, ew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Send me information on the items marked: 
CC) No.5 
Conveyors (] No. 5924—-Mixing Bulletin 


—) No. 6660—Steel Drums 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 
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Corp. Bulletin No. 530 presents de- 
tailed technical information on how 
pneumatic conveying of bulk mate- 
rials can be utilized. System diagrams 
of typical installations point out the 
applications of the conveyors. More 
than 70 illustrations are included. 
Materials—both granular and pow- 
dered—which can be handled are 
listed. A copy is available without 
charge. Check No. 4060 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 5924—Mixing 
Bulletin 


A new four-page bulletin, titled 
“Engineering Report on Mixing” has 
been prepared by Rietz Manufactur- 
ing Co. for distribution to the chemi- 
cal process and food industries. De- 
voted entirely to continuous mixing 
operations, the bulletin covers mixing 
of solids with solids, solids with 
liquids, heating or cooling during 
mixing operations, and the mixing vo! 
high viscosity liquids for the produc- 
tion of plastic or pasty masses. The 
operation princip'es, applications and 
Gesign features of Rietz Disintegra- 


777—Drum Handler 
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P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE —_— 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States commen 2 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—- == 
The Northwestern Miller pa ae 
P. O. Box 67, — 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. a : 
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tors, Extructors and Thermascrews, 
as related to these types of continu- 
ous mixing, are explained in this 
bulletin. A free copy of the bulletin 
may be obtained by checking No. 
5924 on the coupon and mailing it 
to this publication. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 6660—55-Gal. 
Steel Drums 


Vulcan Containers, Inc., is offering 
a line of open head and closed head, 
55-gal. stee] drums, manufactured to 
comply with Universal Standard dim- 
ensions, to meet Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Uniform Freight 
Classification specifications, company 
officials have announced. A variety of 
types and sizes of openings, fittings 
and plugs are available in the differ- 
ent style drums. The open head style 
will be furnished with the lever or 
bolt locking covers. In addition to 


standard colors and for product and 
company identification, the drums can 
be decorated, striped or painted any 
solid color. Details will be supplied 
without charge. Check No. 6660 on 
the coupon and mail it. Please print 
name and address. 





No. 1071—New 
Bread Label 


Pollock Paper Corp. is offering a 
new stock end label which carries 
the new American Bakers Assn. in- 


dustry-wide slogan, “Enriched Bread 
Enriches Health.’”” Work on the label 
was started immediately after ABA 
announced its adoption. The dcs’gn 
is based on use of two colors, blue 
and yellow. Prices and label] sam- 
pies are available. Simply check No 
4071 on the coupon elsewhere on this 
page and mail to this publication 


No. 5777—Drum 
Hendler 


The Hamilton Equipment Co., Inc., 
has developed a unit trade-named, the 
Hamilton drum handler for handling 
drums weighing up to 800 lb. Among 
the unit’s features are: It is 6 ft., 6 
in. high; one-man control; hydraulic- 
ally-operated lift which will elevate 
a drum 56 in. in its vertical position 
and to 63 in. for pouring; the drum 
tilts easily and in the pouring posi- 
tion extends 10 in. over the tank lip. 
Secure details by checking No. 5777 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 
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No. 1055—Oven 
Shut-Off 


Baking ovens and other bakery 
processes are protected against con- 
trol failure with a new limit control 
introduced by The Partlow Corp. at 
the Instrument and Automation Show 
in Cleveland. The instrument is a 
high-limit mercury-actuated control, 
Mode! HL15 -10, designed for fast-act- 
ing protection of any processing op- 
eration within the range of 0 to 1100 
degrees. Provision is made to adjust 
the setting at any temperature with- 
in that range. The control, operating 
entirely independent of the oven or 
process temperature controls, cuts off 
the fuel supply if the present temper- 
ature is exceeded. According to Part- 
low executives, the control was de- 
veloped to answer a need of the bak- 
ing industry for an adequate safe- 
guard to prevent loss of product in 
the event of breakdown of the tem- 
perature control equipment. 

Complete specifications are fully 
explained in bulletin form. Check 
No. 4055 and mail to this magazine. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 4062—Modified starch, Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc. 
No. 4063—Dry 
Syntomatic Corp 
No. 4064—Book on freezing and 
preservation of foods, AVI Publishing 

Co. 

No. 4065—Mo!d inhibitor, S. Gum 

pert Co 


powdered flavors 


No. 4066—Display Cooler, Nor- 
Lake. 
No. 4067—New mixer, J. H. Day 


Co 

No. 4023—Bulk shortening, John 
Morrell & Co. 

No. 4024—New cookie making ma- 
chine, Middleby-Marshall. 

No. 4025—Oil hone for knives and 
cleavers. Wulff Manufacturing Co 

No. 4026—Fork-lift trucks, Clark 
Equipment Co. 

No. 4027—Bakery pan washer, In- 
dustrial Systems Co. 

No. 4028—Trade show 
Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

No. 4029—Vertical plane freezing, 
Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Inc. 

No. 4050—Rectangular cake pan, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 4051—Salt Dispensing Bin, 
Morton Salt Co. 


exhibits, 
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“The Zua Lg OAakern 70“? 
) Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
: EL REN KLAHOMA 
i 
For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
To bake the best. . . BAKING STUDENTS MEET ALLIED TRADESMEN— 
buy the best! These members of the staff and student body of Dun- 
Quality Bakery Products woody Baking School, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, were guests of Standard Brands, Inc., re- 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. and Bakery. The group was welcomed by E. E. Hoelscher, RB. E. 
Twin Cities manager of Standard Brands. (Mr. Hoel- 
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scher is seated, 


5th from left, with A. 
head of the baking school.) After the luncheon a film was 
shown which demonstrated the manufacture of yeast in 
a modern plant. At another meeting a few days prior to 
cently at a luncheon given at the Hasty Tasty Restaurant the luncheon Dunwoody students had as guest speaker 
Manewal, bakery consultant for Standard Brands, 
who discussed the new processes for bread and cakes. 
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J. VanderVoort, 











NUT 
A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS sport 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES Inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 









CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 















BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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FSU Given Books 


ATLANTA—The American Bakers 
Assn. recently sent 12 sets of the 
“Baking in America” books to the 
baking school at Florida State Uni- 
Half of the vol- 
umes will be placed in the general li- 
brary at FSU and the other half will 
be used by students enrolled in the 
four-year baking 
course of its kind in the U.S. which 
offers a B.S. degree in baking 

A formal note of thanks for the 
books was expressed by Dr. L. A 
Rumsey, director of the FSU baking 
industry program; officers of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., and SBA Uni- 
versity Fund, Inc., to William F 
Clemens, chairman of the board of 
ABA; E. E. Kelley, Jr., president; and 
to Harold Fiedler, secretary. 


versity, Tallahassee 


course, the only 


Promotion Announced 


CHICAGO—Dr. Edward M. Barnet, 
professor of marketing in Northwest- 


school of 


ern University’s business, 
has been named to direct the uni- 
Institute for Management 
Dr. Barnet is well known to students 
at the American Institute of Baking, 


where he has lectured at sales man- 


versity’s 


uzement seminars since 1954 

The Institute for Management is 
red by the Northwestern grad- 
uate school of business administra- 
tion to develop executives for respon- 
sible top management leadership 


spons 


Dr. Barnet has been spending a 


year in Caracas, Venezuela, develop- 
ing a management program, and will 
return to AIB for its 1958 seminars 
to be held March 16 to 28 and Oct. 
12 to 24 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write .. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills ot Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 


. or Wire to: 









Now General Mills Valentine 
and sell Sweetheart Cake plus 
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NEW THIS YEAR is a variety promotion starring Sweetheart Cake plus Heart-Decorated Cookies, Petits Fours, Ladyfingers, Tarts and 


Mary Anns. Sweetheart Cake itself features a “kissing couple’’ cake topper (also suitable for other baked foods) and a lace-like 
heart-shaped doily. Since first introduced 20 years ago, Sweetheart Cake has always made customers look, love . . . and buy! 














THE CUSTOM DESIGNED VALENTINE CARD 
makes Sweetheart Cake and heart-trimmed 
baked foods ideal Valentine gifts. Display 
the bright cards along with your special- 
ties. The lace-like doilies add glamor to 
each cake and make eye-catching displays. 


A Pe a eR 


FULL COLOR POSTERS and two-color stream- 
ers decorate your shop while they sell your 
‘assortment. The large poster glamorizes 
Sweetheart Cake and all your Valentine 
specialties. The streamer sells Sweetheart 
Cake and tells of the special Valentine card. 





THE "KISSING COUPLE” CAKE TOPPERS add a 
romantic touch to Sweetheart Cake and 


other Valentine specialties. To show off 
your Sweetheart Cake there’s a handsome 
included in kit) for 


display stand (not 


use in your counter or window displays 


SALESGIRLS CAN GIVE YOUR PROMOTION an 
added during the weeks before 
Valentine’s Day by wearing the colorful 
headband that’s included in this year’s 
kit. And the gay cake box band turns the 
bakery box into an attractive gift 


**hoost”’ 


box. 





Promotion helps you create 
lother heart-trimmed treats 


1958 kit features special Valentine Card 
and “kissing couple’ cake decorator 


ro SELL vat 


“OW 


THE IDEA-FULL FORMULA-SALES BOOKLET 
helps you make and decorate your entire 
assortment: Sweetheart Cake, Petits 
Fours, Mary Anns, Cookies, Tarts, Lady- 
fingers and Chiffon Roll. You'll also find 
pages filled with sales and display ideas. 





TO HELP YOU ADVERTISE, there are three 
newspaper ad mats in one, two and three- 
column sizes. All three stress not only 
your light and lovely Sweetheart Cake, 
but your complete assortment of heart- 
trimmed specialties for Valentine’s Day. 


Act now! To get your promotion package, heart-shaped metal baking pans, 
cake boards and display stand, ask your General Mills salesman or write. . . 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


General 


Mills 














MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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OTSEGO 


A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 




















‘Golden loaf FLoun 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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@ E. J. Derst, Jr., has been named as 
president of the Derst Baking Co., 
Savannah, Ga., making him the third 

‘ generation of his 
family to head 
the 90-year-old 
firm. At the same 
time. Edward Jd. 
Derst, Sr., was 
named to a new- 
ly-created post 
as chairman of 
the board. In ad- 
dition, George F. 
Haar was elected 
to the board of di- 
rectors and appointed as treasurer 
and assistant secretary. The company 
was founded as a small retail bakery 
by the late Captain John Derst, fa- 
ther of the new board chairman, in 
1867. 


E. J. Derst, Jr. 


@ Nicholas J. Mead has been elected 
treasurer and a director of Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc., New York City. 
For the past seven months Mr. Mead 
has been acting treasurer of the com- 
pany. Prior to joining Morningstar, 
he was associated with Avon Prod- 
ucts, Inc., for 11 years, where he was 
in charge of controllership activities. 
He is a certified public accountant 
in New York, a member of the New 
York Society of CPA’s, American In- 
stitute of Accountants, and the ad- 
visory council of Adelphi College. 


@ The American Machinery & Foun- 
dry Co. has appointed William J. 
Borer as sales manager of its bak- 
ery machine division, replacing J. W. 
Regan, now resigned. Mr. Borer for- 
merly was assistant to the regional 
manager of the bakery products di- 
vision of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


@ Gene Saunders has been appointed 
sales manager of the Bakery Divi- 
sion of DCA Food Industries, Inc. He 
succeeds Elmer Simonyi, who has 
been elevated to the position of pres- 
ident of the industry supply group 
in which the bakery division is in- 
cluded. Mr. Saunders recently served 
as divisional manager of the Midwest 
area. He has been serving the bak- 
ery industry with DCA for the last 
14 years 


@ Ward Manges has been named sales 
manager for the Perfection Biscuit 
Co., according to H. Leslie Popp, 
president. He was sales manager for 
the Kreamo Bakery in South Bend 
for 13 years, and also served as sales 
director for the Laub Bakery. Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


@The Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
has appointed Robert Moldafsky as 
national merchandising manager. Be- 
fore joining Sara Lee, Mr. Moldafsky 
was advertising account executive 
with the St. Louis office of the Mar- 
tin Company, advertising agency. 
°reviously, he held the same posi- 
tion with Padco Advertising, and had 
been sales promotion manager with 
Nat Gavender, Inc., a nationwide 
merchandising organization. Both the 
iast-named firms have executive of- 
fices in St. Louis. He has a degree 
in industrial design from the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois. 
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@ David M. Levitt, president of DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., will be the 
guest of honor at a dinner for the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
on Jan. 15 at the Sheraton-Astor 
Hotel, in New York City. The an- 
nouncement was made by Arthur E. 
Levy of Joe Lowe Corp., chairman 
of Federation’s Bakers and Allied 
Trades Division which is sponsoring 
the event. Mr. Levitt will be cited 
for outstanding leadership in the in- 
dustry and in efforts for federation 
and other philanthropic causes, Mr 
Levy said 


@ Thomas G. Churchill has been ap- 
pointed New England bulk sales rep- 
resentative of the Walter Baker plant 
of General Foods Corp. He replaces 
Harry W. Thomas, now retired. Mr 
Churchill's former duties as bulk 
marketing manager will be taken 
over by Raymond G. Schnyer, for- 
merly assistant marketing manager 


@ Gus Cozian, formerly with the bak- 
ery flour division of the Denver Flour 
Mills Co., has taken over operation 
of the Gee Cee Donut Flour Co., 
Denver 


@ Lioyd L. Fisher has been named 
manager for bakery products in the 
Western Waxide division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., with headquarters 
in San Leandro, Cal. Formerly man- 
ager of bakery packaging at the di- 
vision’s Kansas City plant, Mr. Fish- 
er has had more than 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the bakery industry. He 
is a member of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 


@ Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, 
Minn., has arranged to bring its vari- 
ous representatives to Anoka to view 
the firm’s enlarged headquarters and 
operation of new equipment which 
does band slicing at considerably re- 
duced speeds. Recent visitors includ- 
ed C. Eddie Jones, San Mateo, Cal.; 
Carl Meyer of Paris, Ill; William 
Sexauer of Dallas, Texas, and Jack 
Marshall of Boston. 


@ Walter C. Sweet of Minneapolis, 
technical service representative of 
Gakite Products, Inc., has received 
the 1957 D. C. Ball award for dis- 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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The Wafer «in». Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 





each wafer to make sure you always 
N get the genuine square bread enrichment 
5) wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 





Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche packs this 
printed warranty in each 

box of genuine 
Roche square wafers 


*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





5 Iu hy 5s BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
SSS” are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


—_— 


4. FINER, MORE 5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BUOYANT PARTICLES BREAK 


eT 7\I (2 
{ D> |b 
a / Sea eat \ A 
NE oS i \PnQeF 
is \ 
i a le TONS 
Enrichment ossured | Complete disintegration r-fine porticles in SQUARE wofers give | Wofers break clean into 


when SQUARE wofers © oagiteted woter in | sure even distribution you thousands of porti holves ond quarters, for 
% ere used os directed yeast emulsifier throughout each loaf cles, longer suspension odd-sized doughs 


Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


1. ASSURED 2. QUICK 
POTENCY DISINTEGRATION 


@ | 





VITAMIN DIVISION © MOPPMANN-LA ROCHE IMC. + NurieY io. NEW JERSEY 








“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCK RIVER” @e je >] 4 
RYE ““*BLODGETT’S” RY BUCKWHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

















KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 





tinguished company service. The 
award was established and named in 
honor of the founder of Oakite Prod- 
ucts, and is given annually to the 
company representative who best 
carries forward with his customers 
the highest ideals of Oakite service. 
Presentation was made in Chicago by 
John A. Carter, president. 


@ The elevation of two executives 
to vice presidencies has been an- 
nounced by William T. Brady, presi- 
aent of Corn Products Refining Co. 
Robert C. Wheeler was named to 
the newly created post of vice presi- 
dent for personne! and public rela- 
tions, and Alfred S. Wells, vice presi- 
dent for purchasing. Mr. Wheeler 
joined Corn Products in 1937 after 
graduating from Purdue University 
with a chemical engineering degree. 
Mr. Wells is a 32-year veteran of 
Corn Products, and has devoted all 
but his first year to purchasing. He 
had served as director of purchases 
since 1951, and had been in charge 
of the company’s substantial corn 
buying program. He succeeds Elwin 
H. Praeger as vice president. Mr. 
Praeger, although he has reached re- 
tirement age, will stay on with the 
company in an advisory capacity. 


@ William L. Goodman, Jr., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
McGough Bakeries, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Goodman is 
a native of Birm- 
ingham, but has 
spent most of his 
life in Chicago. 
He recently 
served as direc- 
tor of marketing 
for the W. E. 
Long Co., inde- 
pendent bakers 
cooperative, Chi- 
cago. He was re- 
sponsible for the 
cevelopment and unification of the 
Holsum Unified Bakers and held the 
position of vice president and director 
of advertising for the W. E. Long 
Co., Inc., before it was organized as 
a cooperative. 


W. L. Goodman, Jr. 


@ The newly elected president of the 
Lakeland, Fla.. Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1958 is Roy R. Peters, 
partner and general manager of the 
Butter-Krust Bakeries, Inc. Mr. 
Peters previously served as director 
and vice president of the chamber, 
and has been active in Lakeland civic 
affairs for many years. He has served 
four years as president of the Cen- 
tral Florida Bakers Council and as 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. He is also immediate past chair- 
man of the board of SBA and cur- 
rently is SBA vice president. Lake- 
land is also the home of E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president both of the Butter- 
Krust Bakeries and the American 
Bakers Assn. Prior to his present 
position as head of ABA Mr. Kelley 
was general manager of the Quality 
Pakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 


@ Anthony A. Cervini, general sales 
manager of Duvernoy Bakeries, 
served as chairman of the baking 
division of the 1957 Travelers Aid Ap- 
peal. The 52nd annual Travelers Aid 
fund drive hoped to raise $395,000 
by Dec. 31, 1957, in order to main- 
tain Travelers Aid services to peo- 
ple in trouble on the piers and in 
the railroad, bus and air terminals 
of New York during 1958. 


@ Schulze and Burch Biscuit Co., 
Chicago, has appointed Carle Ran- 
dall, formerly with the Toni Co., as 
general sales manager. The announce- 
ment was made by E. F. Chambless, 
president. 
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AIB SUMMARIZES 
BUSY 1957 


CHICAGO — Casting its eyes mo- 
mentarily backward prior to forging 
ahead into 1958, the American Insti- 
tute of Baking staff recently gathered 
a few significant facts about its ac- 
tivities and progress in the year now 
closed. 


@ The School of Baking graduated 
67 men from its 20-week courses in 
baking science and technology and 
presented certificates to 127 men in 
its four short courses. 


@ The department of bakery sani- 
tation added nine flour mills, four 
brewing plants and 12 bakeries to its 
nationwide inspection program, bring- 
ing total participants to 430. 


@ The Consumer Service depart- 
ment, during the first 10 months, re- 
ceived 26,367 requests for its educa- 
tional materials involving 2,976,264 
items and 51,666 shipments, and spon- 
sored seven authoritative speakers to 
health and education groups. 


@ The Louis Livingston Library 
sent over 45 “package” libraries to 
members and persons or agencies in- 
terested in some phase of the baking 
industry to help with speeches and 
research. 


@ Papers written by the laboratory 
staff on research projects completed 
or in progress are scheduled for pub- 
lication. A paper on the nutritive 
value of wheat, flour and bread (a 
Fleischmann project), already has 
been published in “Cereal Chemistry.” 

@ Ninety salaried and wage-earn- 
ing personnel are employed by the In- 
stitute. 





International Exhibit 


WASHINGTON — Several special 
shows featuring modern baking ap- 
plications and techniques are planned 
as part of the International Bakers 
Exhibition to be held at Munich, Ger- 
many, May 15-26. A large number of 
foreign exhibitors representing Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and the 
U.S. will be represented. 

One display will deal with produc- 
tion efficiency problems and another 
will represent a model bakery shop. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
01nd, Minn. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuutne Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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DAY AFTER DAY A YEAR AFTER YEAR 


—~ ) 


Ls : ; 
SW hen a company sticks to quality day after day and 


year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 


reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 




















Uniformity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KING—co° 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


ss % Wetel mel aelilelil 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat 9 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


kie and dough-uP flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 

GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA i 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. Usually 3% cornstarch 
is added. Some manufacturers use 1% 
tri-calcilum phosphate instead of the 
starch. Others use a combination of 
starch and tri-calcium phosphate to 
decrease lumping. 

2. True. The amount of sugar 
used in the filling will have an influ- 
ence on the amount of starch or tapi- 
oca necessary to properly thicken the 
filling. The higher the amount of sug- 
ar used, the greater the amount of 
starch or tapioca required 

3. False. The baked product 
would be on the acid side. On the pH 
scale 7 is neutral. Under 7 is acid, 
above 7 is alkaline 

4. True. “Breakfast” cocoa, in 
order to meet government specifica- 
tions, must contain 22% fat or over 
Other cocoas may contain various 
amounts of fat, some as low as 1% or 
less 

5. True. As whole milk solids 
contain about 27 to 28% butterfat, 
the resulting liquid milk will contain 
approximately 342% fat 

6. False. One hundred pounds of 
good wheat will produce about 70 to 
72 lb. straight flour and 28 to 30 Ib. 
feed. 

7. False. A hygroscopic ingredi- 
ent will attract and hold moisture 
Molasses contains invert syrup. In- 
vert syrup is hygroscopic. It is notice- 
able that when the humidity is high, 
molasses cookies will soften consid- 
erably. This is due to the invert syrup 
attracting moisture from the air. 

8. False. The results would not 
be the same, as buttermilk has a dis- 
tinctive flavor. If the buttermilk is 
used to react on the soda in the mix, 
again the results would vary, as the 
lactic acid content of the buttermilk 
would have to be known and the prop- 
er amount of vinegar would have to 
be used. This would require a con- 
siderable amount of complicated fig- 
uring, and would not be at all prac- 
tical for the average baker. 

9. True. If the shortening is add- 
ed before the flour, total absorption 
of the dough is decreased slightly. 
This is due to the flour particles ab- 
sorbing and also becoming covered 
with fat, thereby excluding the water. 

10. False. A 40-mesh_ tapioca 
should be used. A 20-mesh is too 
coarse, resulting in the tapioca ap- 
pearing as pearls in the filling. This 
is objectionable. 

11. False. Puff paste margarine 
contains about 7 or 8% moisture. 

12. False. Experimental work has 
proven that milk solids do not pro- 
mote the growth of mold. During 
baking, any mold spores present are 
destroyed. The bread may become 
contaminated after being removed 
from the oven. 

13. True. Acid has a tendency to 
liquefy starch. Heat increases this 
tendency. After the lemon juice has 
been added to the filling, best results 
are obtained by cooling the filling as 
ran‘dly as possible. 

14. True. The moisture on the 
pans, it has been found, does decrease 
shrinkage. However, the sheets of 
puff paste dough should be thorough- 
ly docked and allowed to rest for 
about 15 or 20 min. before placing 
them in the oven. The temperature in 
the room where the sheets are resting 
has an effect on the length of time 
they should be allowed to relax. The 
warmer the room, the shorter the 
resting period. 
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15. True. When making pie crust 
by the emulsification process, hydro- 
genated shortening is placed in a ma- 
chine mixing bowl and the water and 
salt are added slowly while the short- 
ening is being beaten. The flour is 
mixed in last. By using this process, 
somewhat more water can be used 
The dough must be rested in a covl 
p'ace for about eight hours before be- 
ing used to make it easier to handle 
The baked crust will be both mealy 
and tender 

16. False. It is the general opin- 
ion that, in order to obtain best re- 
sults, the dough should not be kept 
longer than 72 hours in the refriger- 
ator 

17. True. As a rule, the average 
shortening in the shop is soft enough 
to blend into the dough thoroughly 
during the mixing process 

18. False. The volume of the 
cakes will be cons derably smaller as 
soda seems to break down the cell 
structure, causing the cakes to fall 
during baking. The crumb color of 
the cakes will have a grayish-yellow 
appearance. The flavor will also be 
very unsatisfactory 

19. True. The shortening should 
be heated to about 140°F. and then, if 
done properly, either procedure will 
produce good results. Many bakers 
prefer to add shortening after the 
flour is mixed in as they feel that 
there is less danger of breaking th 
mix down 

20. False. This percentage is 
based on the weight of the flour used 
in the dough. As a rule, the flour in 
a dough is figured as 100% 





SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales of bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for the first 10 months of 1957 
showed a gain of 7% over the first 10 
months of 1956. Sales for October, 
1957, rose 12% over October, 1956, 
and 9% over September, 1957. Figures 
are from a monthly retail trade re- 
port compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


sue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cir, s. va. 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 














**Best Out West”’ ‘‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 























Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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AIB Baking School 
Will Offer Eight 
Courses in 1958 


CHICAGO—Eight separate courses 
comprising 256 days of class sessions 
over a period of 50 weeks will be of- 
fered by the School of Baking, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, in 1958. The 
school will offer classes in baking sci- 
ence and technology, production and 
sales management, bakery sanitation, 
equipment maintenance, and baking 
for allied personnel. As in: previous 
years, directors and staff members 
of each department will form part of 
the teaching staff, »ugmented by uni- 
versity professors and representatives 
of the baking industry. 

Courses scheduled are: Baking for 
allied personnel, 11 days—Jan. 6-17; 
Class 73 of the 2G-week course—Jan. 
27-June 13; production management 
seminar, 11 days—Feb. 16-28; sales 
management seminar, 11 days—March 
16-28; Class 74 of the 20-week course 
—Aug. 4-Dec. 19; bakery equipment 
maintenance course, six days—Sept. 
22-27: sales management seminar, 11 
days—Oct. 12-24; Special course in 
bakery sanitation, six days—Nov. 3-8. 

Applications are now being accept- 
ed. Contact Registrar, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Til. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Pennsylvania Bakers 


Elect Officers 


PITTSBURGH — Phil Wohlfarth, 
Phil Wohlfarth Bakery, was recently 
elected president of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennslyvania. John Richey, Richey 
Bakery, Uniontown, was elected first 
vice president, and Andrew Slezak, 
Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, second vice 
president. The election was held here 
in conjunction with the association’s 
annual Schlachfest, and was attend- 
ed by more than 100 members. 

John Knaus, Stewart Bakery, was 
elected treasurer, and Frank J. 
Mandl, Jr., Mandl Bakery, financial 
secretary. Elected to the board of di- 
rectors were James Williamson, Du- 
quesne Baking Co.; James Hollmul- 
ler, McIntyre Cake Shop; Joseph De- 
Angelis, DeAngelis Donut Shop, and 
John Rhoden of Rhoden Bakery. 

As a feature of the program, Earl 
Hehman, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
showed colored slides of his recent 
trip to Europe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Value of Packaging 


Explained to Bakers 


PITTSBURGH—tThe importance of 
displays and packaging to individual- 
ize and beautify bakery products was 
emphasized for members of the Great- 
er Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 
at its recent meeting by R. A. Dar- 
ragh, general manager, and Dan 
Lackner, sales manager, both of the 
Paper Products Co., Pittsburgh. 

The speakers advised bakers that 
the customer will pay a few cents 
more for his baked foods if they are 
attractively packaged. Each contend- 
ed it is a proven fact that good eye 
appeal makes selling easier and adds 
to total sales. Their presentation was 
accompanied by a display of napkins, 
moisture proof bread bags and boxes 
adapted to the needs of baked foods 

Theme of the meeting was “The 
Baker Turns Merchandiser.” Edward 
Swain, Grady’s Bakery, New Ken- 
sington, president, presided. 
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Registration Begins 
For AIB Instruction 


In Baking Science 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has issued detailed in- 
formation on the contents and pro- 
cedures of its first two 1958 courses, 
the 20-week baking science and tech- 
nology course—for which registra- 
tions are now being accepted — and 
the annual allied baking course. 

Baking science and technology will 
be offered twice this year. The first 
session will cover the 20 weeks from 
Jan. 27 through June 13, and the sec- 
ond from Aug. 4 through Dec. 19. It 
will cover necessary training in chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, sanita- 
tion and maintenance required for 
production of bread and sweet goods 
The first 10 weeks will be spent in 
the laboratories and lecture rooms 
and the second 10 weeks in the bake- 
shops, scoring classes, maintenance 
shops, and at sanitation demonstra- 
tions. 

The annual allied baking course, 
already under way, will continue 
through Jan. 17 as a “capsule” peri- 
od of instruction for representatives 
of milling companies, equipment, sup- 
plies and ingredient personnel. This 
short course, say AIB officials, has 
benefited 115 allied tradesmen since 
it was started in 1953. Graduates in- 
clude 37 representatives of milling 
companies, 19 from yeast and enrich- 
ment manufacturers, 17 from equip- 
ment firms, 13 persons from other in- 
gredient manufacturing companies, 7 
from supply companies, and 6 from 
bakeries and biscuit firms. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BIC EXECUTIVE DEAD 

LOS ANGELES—Robert Ford Cal- 
lender, 73, executive director of the 
Baking Industry Council since 1941, 
died recently in Pasadena following a 
short illness. Prior to his work han- 
dling labor relations between the in- 
dustry and its workers, Mr. Callen- 
der operated a retail bakery business 
in the Los Angeles area 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 
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Focus Your Specs on Bread 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By DR. WILLIAM B. BRADLEY 
Scientific Director, Amer:can Institute of Bak’ng 


speaking before this group I point- 


lifficulties associated with contention that the supplementation 

spe ying unique types of bread for between one food and another in the 
school lunch programs. My diet makes it unnecessary to supple- 

s were limited to specifications ment the wheat protein in the manu- 

eads, such as the Cornell Loaf, facture of the bread itself. This evi- 

ide from a formula re- dence consists of a 135-page report 

sual levels of ingredients entitled, “Studies in the Nutritive 

nprove the biologic Value of Bread and on the Effect of 


read protein 


st time I had the privilege Since my last talk, further 
dence has been obtained to verify my 


Variation in the Extraction Rate 


Flour on the Growth of Undernour- 
ished Children.” This was a report 
of research conducted by Drs. E. M. 
Widdowson and R. A. McCance in 
two German orphanages during 1947 
and 1948, and is of interest to every- 
one who might be involved in the 
feeding of children. 

In this study, all of the children 
received diets which, by American 
standards, would be considered rath- 
er poor because of the low content 
of the so-called protective foods 
Most foods were rationed in Germany 
at the time the study was made and 
illowances for meat and dairy prod- 
ucts were especially low. In one of 








“Life is just a bowl of cherries” for the baker who makes his bread with Wytase. It 


helps to lighten his production load and improves the quality of his bread. 


The natural enzymes in Wytase make it easier to catch the dough at its peak of 


flavor because they extend mixing tolerance. Wytase is an important flavor factor 


in making bread . . . bread that is good to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinegraph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 









iy 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


- WHITE BREAD 
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EDITOR'S NOTE — The following 
talk was given by Dr. Bradley at a 
recent breakfast in St. Louis spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Baking for the American School Food 
Service Assn. 





the two orphanages used in this 
study, bread furnished 75% of the 
calories and 75% of the protein of 
the diet. Only 8 grams of protein 
came from animal sources. The re- 
maining protein came from potatoes 
ind other vegetables in the diet. Chil- 
dren at this orphanage, whether they 
were receiving whole wheat bread 
bread made from 85% extraction 
flour, or white bread, did equally well 
and much better than the inves 
tors had expected 

Nutritional values of the diets wer 
determined by growth (both height 
ind weight), by bone developme nt as 
determined by x-ray, by careful 
physical examinations, at which time 
each child was given a clinical score 
and by certain chemical examinations 
and a limited number of balanc 
studies. The development of thes 
children over a year’s time averaged 
lmost 1.5 times the development of 
American children of the same age 
This growth development does not 
indicate that the diets used in th 
study were superman diets. This ex- 
cessive development was due to the 
fact that the children were retarded 
at the beginning of the experiment 
due to the poor dietary intake result- 


ing from the war, and they used this 
opportunity to catch up with thei: 
American counterparts. However, th 
degree of development would not 


have been possible had the diet t 
inadequate in any nutrient 
Further Evidence 

Further evidence of the adequacy 
of the diet was the second experiment 
of six months’ duration which 
lowed the initial twelve month ex 
periment. For this second on 
children were regrouped int tw 
groups. One group continued to r¢ 
ceive the original diet, while the sec 
ond was given a milk supplement t 
replace part of the bread. At the end 
of the six months, the investigators 
were unable to find any difference in 
the performance of these two groups 
indicating that the original diet was 
adequate in all respects, or at least 
in respect to those nutrients which 
are found in milk 

The bread used in these studies 
was made from flour, water, yeast 
and salt. The animal protein fur- 
nished by the diets was equal to the 
quantity of animal protein furnished 
by the 8 oz. glass of milk used in 
the American “type A” school lunch 

My reference to this study should 
not be interpreted as meaning that I 
advocate bread made from only flour, 
water, yeast, and salt for use in the 
school lunch. However, I do believe 
that these experiments indicate that 
for young growing children a special 
bread is not required, even though 
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the total diet is a meager diet by our 
standards. It points out the error of 
some school] lunch people in the U.S. 
who specify a unique bread for use 
in the school lunch program. 

It is felt desirable by many school 
lunch authorities that food supplies 
be procured on the basis of a good 
purchase specification. Supplies for 
the school lunch program are gen- 
erally purchased after bids are taken 
and the contract let to the lowest 
bidder. Unless the bids are based on 
some specification, the lowest bidder 
may, all too often, furnish an inferior 
product. Purchasers of foods should 
be encouraged to seek quality, but 
should not set their sights so high as 
to require production of a_ special 
item, unless that special item is re- 
quired to meet some dietary pecu- 
liarity 

I recently had the privilege of re- 
viewing a bread specification for the 
purchase of school lunch bread by 
one of the large cities in the South- 
west. This purchase specification 
made no reference to enrichment, 
and thereby permitted the sale to the 
school of unenriched bread. It speci- 
fied the use of 15 lb. fluid whole milk 
for each 100 Ib. flour, and set a limit 
on the use of shortening and sugar. 
Whole milk (either fluid or dried) is 
an unusual ingredient in commercial 
bread. Thus the specification, if fol- 
lowed, would require the mixing of 
special doughs, with resultant in- 
creased costs. Further, the 15 Ib. 
whole fluid milk costs more than the 
nonfat dry milk generally used. It 
therefore increases ingredient 
which, increased cost, must be in- 
cluded in the baker's price to the 
school. The resulting product would 
lack the eating quality of average 
commercial bread, yet would be a 
premium-priced product. 


costs 


Specifications Compared 
Further, this quantity of whole 
milk furnishes about 1.35 Ib. nonfat 
dry milk for each 100 lb. flour, while 
average enriched bread in the U.S. 
is made from a formula requiring the 
use of 4 lb. nonfat dry milk for each 


100 lb. flour. Thus, this specification 
required the purchase of a_ bread 
having less nutritional value than 


average and, at the same time, raised 
the ingredient and production costs 
and therefore the purchase price. 

A purchase specification should 
serve to assure the procurement of 
a safe, wholesome food of average 
composition and quality. It should 
eliminate from procurement a food 
of inferior quality or composition. A 
purchase specification should not 
eliminate a commercially produced 
food of average or better than aver- 
age quality unless there is evidence 
that a specialty product is required 
for the school lunch program that 
would warrant the additional expense 
of the specialty item. A good pur- 
chase specification for bread besides 
containing the usual stipulations con- 
cerning point and time of delivery, 
size of units, etc., could benefit from 
the following consideration: 

(1) Freshness—Bread must be 
fresh at the time of delivery. This is 
extremely important in the accep- 
tance of the item by the children 
because acceptance falls off rapidly 
as staling progresses. 

(2) Formulation — Bread should 
meet the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration standards of identity for 
bread or the state standards of iden- 
tity for bread if the state standards 
differ from the federal standards. 
This provision in the specification 
would automatically limit the permis- 
sible ingredients and assure that no 
ingredient was included in the formu- 
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la that had not been proven to be a should be specified, because this will ise of st 4 lb. nonfat dry 
safe, wholesome ingredient. It would invariably require the production of each 100 | flour which repre 
also give leeway in formulation so a special product. It would be purely sents the average use of this ingred 
special doughs would not be required. accidental should a baker produce t by th king industry 
(3) Sanitation— Bread must be his bread using the exact formula de Two slices of bread included 
made in a sanitary bakery to assure cided upon by the school lunch au lunch fu h—12-23% of the ca 
wholesomeness. The sanitation in a thorities. However, to assure the ries. 12-24 f the protein, 9-13 
bakery may be determined in a num- purchase of bread of average or bet- f the calcium, 23-44 f the 
ber of ways such as, reports from ter than average composition and 19-45 he thiamine. 10-22 
the local Food and Drug regulatory quality, the specification could re- he riboflavi d 18-42% 
agencies, evidence of a satisfactory quire that a minimum quantity of niae that the s lun S 
sanitation rating by a recognized san- certain ingredients be used. This pected to supply, based the r 
itation service, or inspection by the minimum could very well be the aver- mended allowa1 the Food 
sanitation committee of the school age level used in the production of Nutrition Board hildren of d 
system where such a committee is commercial bread. In the case of the chool age. It does this f ibout 
available. milk component, for instance, the 6 f the cost t lunch é 
(4) Quality—No rigid formula specification could well require the student 
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% COMPLETELY DESIGNED 
ENGINEERED AND 
INSTALLED 
UNDER ONE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


... With 


Econo-Flo's New “UNIVERSAL” 


All of the experience and knowledge of ECONO-FLO’S engineers, gained 


by their installations of many bulk 
in the new “UNIVERSAL.” flour bin, 
all of these advantages. 


ECONOMY: 
to maintain. 4. Empties completely 
SANITATION 
hoppered sides. 2. No plant dust. 3, 
4. Can be 
equipment 


cleaned 


needed 


FLEXIBILITY: 1. Offered in wide 
tion. 2. Requires minimum space for 
located without difficulty 


ECONO-FLO PROVES ITS FLOUR HANDLING EQUIPMENT IN ITS 
OWN FACILITIES BEFORE OFFERING FOR BAKERY INSTALLATION. 


215 E. IRON STREET 








1. Economical to install 


1. Easiest to clean both inside and out—flat bottom 


entirely by one man in 5 minutes no specia 


Write for full details 
ECONO-FLO Flour Service, Inc. 


flour systems, has been incorporated 
making it the one bin which features 


} 


2. Economical to operate. 3. Easy 


needed 


no agitators or vibrators 




























Access door conveniently located 






lant condi- 


range of sizes to fit any f{ 


installation. 3. Can be moved and re 












SALINA, KANSAS 
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Fruit Cakes Wanted 
For ASBE Display 


CHICAGO—Due to exceptional in- 
fruit cakes at its annual 
foods display, the executive 
of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers has decided 
igain to have a showing of the vari- 
ous at its display this year, 
which will be March 4 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel 

Members have been requested to 
send as soon as possible two samples 
f fruit cakes, which ASBE will hold 
unopened until the date of the dis- 


terest in 
baked 


committee 


types 


play. Sending of two samples will en- 
ible the committee to display one in 
the original package, while the other 


s sliced and cellophane-wrapped for 
nspection 
Fruit cakes 

William L. Grewe, 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


mailed to 
Baked 


should be 
chairman, 








Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Foods Display, American Society ol 
Bakery Engineers, Room 1354, La- 
Salle Wacker Bldg, 121 W. Wacke1 
Dr., Chicago 1, Il. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFY OF LIF E— 
RAISIN SHIPMENTS RISE 
FRESNO, CAL Total shipments 

of raisins to the domestic trade for 
the current season totaled 59,982 tons 
through November, 1957, or 219 tons 
more than 1956 shipments during the 
comparable period, as reported by the 
California Raisin Advisory Board. 
Commercial exports totaled 9,713 tons 
during the period, up 375 tons over 
the comparable period of 1956. Gov- 
ernment purchases totaled 260 tons, 
bringing the total of shipments to all 


outlets to 69,955 tons to date. No- 
vember, 1957, shipments to the do- 
mestic trade totaled 17,520 tons, or 


717 less than November, 1956. 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SHOW SALES INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales of bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for the first 10 months of 1957 
amounted to $753 million, compared 
with only $702 million during the 
comparable 10 months of 1956. Fig- 
ures are from a report compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales for 
October, 1957, totaled $82 million, 
compared with $73 million in Oct., 
1956, and $75 million in Sept., 1957. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, 


WISCONSIN 











Centenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 



































MILLS AT SPOKANE: 


DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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STUDENTS VIEW DEMONSTRATION—Dick Beaverson, seated fourth from 
of Standard Brands, Inc., Dallas, Texas, 
conducted a Danish coffee cake and rolls demonstration recently at Oklahoma 


the left, sales-service representative 


State Bakers School, Okmulgee. Stuc 


lents assisted with the bench work, bak- 


ing and finishing of products. Ralph O'Neal, Standard Brands sales represen- 
tative from Tulsa, and Mr. Beaverson were hosts at dinner for the instructors 
and students. Dinner was followed by a colored film showing the make-up, 
baking and finishing of Danish products. Seated in the picture are, left to 


right: R. J. Masalsky, Maine; T. E. Coyle, instructor; Jno. C. 


ager of the baking department; Mr. FE 


Summers, man- 
3eaverson; Mr. O'Neal; Ray Decker, Ok- 


lahoma; standing, left to right: P. H. Hoeckele, Missouri; H. F. Meyer, Mis- 


souri; J. S. Martin, Colorado; F. 
DeLuca, Ohio; J. Kinder, Ohio; J. I 


Kempf, Iowa; J. Dick, Wisconsin; Leonard 


Jouglas, Kansas; F. Sweezy, Oklahoma; 


Clayton Gibson, Oklahoma; D. Iverson, Alaska, and Donald Bell of New York. 





Potomac States 
Bakers Schedule 
Winter Meeting 


BALTIMORE, MD 
the Potomac States 
have chosen the theme, “Open the 
Gate to ‘'58,” for their 1958 winter 
convention to be held at the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel here Jan. 26 through 28 
The convention will be preceded at 


Members of 
Bakers Assn 


4:30 p.m. Jan. 26 by the annual bus- 
iness meeting of Potomac States Di- 
vision No. 3, Allied Trades of the 


Allied tradesmen 
business session by 


Baking 
will follow 


Industry 
thei 
i president’s reception fo1 


sponsoring 


their members and the bakers’ asso- 
ciation at 7 p.m. Jan. 26. 

Among the speakers scheduled for 
Jan. 27 are Tom Scheuermann, field 
representative, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago; Sam 
Weiman, Weiman Bros. Bakery, Rich- 
mond, president of the Richmond Con- 
ference of Retail Bakers, and Fred 
Koenig, Paradise Bakery, Baltimore 
hey will lead a panel discussion with 
iudience participation 


Thomas R Reid, director of ec vic 
iffairs for the Ford Motor Co., Dear- 


Mich., and Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's 
Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., 
have been scheduled to speak at the 
wholesale session Jan. 28 

Charles W. Cowan of Cowan Co 
; entertainment chairman; Ray Sul- 


born, 


livan of Esskay Products Co. is in 
charge of registration; Tom Hough, 
Baltimore food broker, is publicity 
chairman; Edwin C. Muhly, Muhly’s 
Gem Bakery, Baltimore, is secretary 
Mrs. Edward V. Weston, Catonsville, 
Md., will be in charge of the ladies 
luncheon and entertainment Jan. 27 


Annen, Russell-Miller Mill- 


HmcCrnike 


nz Co., Baltimore, will be in charge 
baked foods exhibit in the hotel 
lobby 
John A. Kreiling, Community Bak- 
ing Co., Cumberland, Md., is presi- 
dent of the association. Henry Stein- 
le, Steinle’s, Inc., Wilmington, Del 
program chairman. His co-chair- 
men are Eric Birk, Birk’s Bakery, 
Hyattsville Md., who will be in 
*harge the retail session Jan. 27; 


ind Jack Lee, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., 


Lynchburg, Va., who will handle the 
vholesale session Jan. 28 

Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Pas- 
try Shop, Washington, president of 
ARBA, and a member of the Potomac 
States board of directors, is assist- 
ng with preparation of the conven- 


tion program 








OUTSTANDING STUDENT—Leonard DeLuca of Lorain, Ohio, center, was 
recently awarded the Gold Medal Award, given to outstanding students at 
Oklahoma State University’s school of baking. Harold Tice, president of the 


Oklahoma Bakers Assn., at the left, 


made the presentation. At the right is 


Jno. Summers, manager of the baking school. 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—bé 
any rate, it’s a tiny precisio 
bearing for a fine watc 
Skiliful use a of many suc 


baking, where volume is a 

the importance of materia . 
used in small amounts is often under- — 
estimated. 

For example, take IMPROVED PANIF 

Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 

Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. : 

Every ounce of such a product should 





be uniform and stable. When you 
use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 
can be sure! 

4049 PENN 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 526 Bay St. 
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Doughnuts 


1g should a doughnut dough 
ed? Please tell me the amount 
to use and whether it should 
fed wet or dry.—C.B., Mo 
egard to your questions on 
ising doughnuts, I would like 
that we have been using a 
rmula for a considerable 
time with very good results 
rest that you mix the dough 
oth, which would re- 
to four min. on medium 
ed. The dough temperature should 
m 82-85° F. The dough should 
f approximately 20 min. before 
g out the doughnuts. We proof 
one-half to 


it 1s sm 


» three 


until they are from 
ised 
rood idea to have a small 
of steam in the proof box in 
prevent crusting of the 
Care should be taken not 
too much steam in the box 


-fourths ra 


Polish Flour 


f my recipes call for Polish 
What is the comparison be- 

ind American flour? Hav- 
from Holland, I remember 
ilso that we used to make a very 
bread from a flour named 
We used a Zeeuwsch 
flour from the grain grown in the 
Dutch island of Zeeland. Do you know 
I can get American flour to du- 
of the qualitigs of these 
which I mention?—C. V., Cal 


n this 


nine 


‘Tarwe.”’ also 


now 


plicate some 


In regard to Polish flour, as near 
is I can determine, it is a hard 
wheat type similar to our so-called 
standard patent. This is true also, I 
believe, of Zeeuwsch flour. Tarwe, I 
believe, is a coarse whole wheat flour 


to you: 
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SHOP 


Chocolate Cakes 


I would appreciate formulas for 
chocolate brownie cakes and choco- 
late fudge icing.—L.B., Ind. 


¥ ¥ 
You may find the following helpful 


BROWNIES 

Cream: 

2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
1 pt. corn syrup 
ly oz. salt 
14 oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
% qt. eggs 

Then add: 

12 oz. melted chocolate 

Sieve and fold in: 

1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
4 oz. baking powder 

Then add and mix in 1 lb. chopped 
nuts. 

Spread entire batch evenly in one 
greased and dusted bun pan. Bake on 
double pans at about 370° F. After 
baking and cooling cut into 2 in 
squares 

Note: If desired, all of the ingredi- 
ents may be mixed together for 2 
min. on 2nd speed, except the chop- 
ped nuts, which should be added when 
nearly finished mixing. 

CHOCOLATE FUDGE GLOSS 

ICING 
Mix together until smooth: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. salt 
1 lb. 4 oz. milk (hot) 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Vaniila to suit 

Melt together, add and mix on sec- 
ond speed: 

14 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 


bhootor 


2 lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Use while warm. 
Thin down, if necessary, with sim- 
ple or invert syrup. 


Pizza 


We would like some help with the 
making of pizza pie, Italian bread, 
and Italian bread sticks.—C. M., N.Y. 


¥ ¥ 


Here are some formulas for Italian 
products which you may wish to try. 
ITALIAN BREAD STICKS 

(Straight Dough) 
flour (bread) 

8 oz. water (variable) 
yeast 

malt 

salt 


15 Ib. 
8 Ib. 
2 oz. 
1 oz. 
2% OZ. 
% oz. yeast food 
3 1b. butter 
Dough temperature 80-82° F. 
First punch about 2 hrs. 
To the bench 1 hr. later 
Oven temperature about 400-425 


ITALIAN BREAD STICKS 

(Sponge Dough) 
flour (bread) 

4 oz. water (variable) 
yeast 

44 oz. yeast food 

1oz. malt 

Sponge temperature 76-78" F. 

Fermentation time 4 hrs. 30 min. 

For the dough add: 

10 1b. bread flour 

5 lb. water (variable) 
214 oz. salt 

3 1b. butter 

Dough temperature 80° F. 

After mixing, allow the dough to 
rest for about 10 min. and then make 
up. 
Note: The butter may be replaced 


5 Ib. 
3 lb. 


1% OZ. 
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Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 
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(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


January 7, 1958 


by 2 lb. 8 oz. shortening and 1's oz 
salt. 
ITALIAN BREAD 
flour (high gluten) 
water (variable) 
yeast 
yeast food 
malt 
salt 
Dough temperature 80° F. 
First punch about 2 hrs 
Second punch 1 hr 
To the bench 30 min. later 
Note: Many bakers making this 
type of bread run the dough through 
a dough brake from 12 to 20 times 
This produces a very smooth crust 
and also a smoother interior 
PIZZA PIE 
Dough mixture: 
7 1b. bread flour 
2 0z. yeast 
2 oz. salt 
i lb. water 


25 Ib. 
15 Ib. 
6 oz. 
1 oz. 
4 oz. 
8 oz. 


Give two punches 

After the dough has 
scale off and cover the 
bun pan. This will require 
2-216 lb. dough. 

Then spread olive oil over the top 
but not too heavily. 

Then cover with 
cheese. 

Then cover with tomato paste. If 
canned tomatoes are used, do not 
use the juice, and squeeze the to- 
matoes over the top, pressing down 
into dough with the fingers 

Then sprinkle salt and pepper over 
the tomatoes. 

Repeat the olive and cheese pro- 
cedure. Do not cover too heavily with 
cheese 

If desired, two small cans of an- 
chovies may be spread around 
the top. The anchovies should be 
broken into small pieces. 

Italian sausage, broken into small 
pieces, may be used instead of an- 
chovies. Do not use the skin. 

To make real Italian Pizza, a small 
amount of Italian ground red pepper 
should be sprinkled on top. 

Bake at 380° F. 


Flour Problem 


I am a civil service baker at a 
Naval hospital. We use only hard and 
soft bleached flours purchased by the 
government. I would like a book 
about flour, preferably one explaining 
how to use each type in place of 
pastry flour which we do not have.— 
P.J.V., Calif. 


fermented 
bottom of a 


ibout 


grated Italian 


ver 


¥ ¥ 


In regard to your problems, first of 
all, no book explains where the vari- 
ous types of flours should be used. I 
note that you do use bleached hard 
and soft flours. I would like to say 
that where a formula calls for pastry 
flour, bleached soft wheat flour should 
work satisfactorily. 

GMI TO PAY DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc, has 
declared a dividend of 75¢ a share on 
its common stock payable Feb. 1, 
1958, to stockholders of record Jan. 
10, 1958. 
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Mlle Amit Hou 


“7 ) 
Zhao D an 





Made-Rite 
Old Gold 
Cockade 


Big r 4 


Super Bake 
Sleepy Eye Chief 





Sleepy Eye Scout 





Sleepy Eye Brave 


Dainty 





Excellence 


Dandy 
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Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES @ KANSAS CITY MO 
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IN OuR QOth YEAR 


We Continue to Believe — 


That which is bought or sold has no value unless it contains that which 


cannot be bought or sold—the Honor and Integrity of the maker. 


Through 50 years of progressive improvement “GOOCH’S BEST” 
has been the stamp of approval to buyers of quality flour. Mainte- 


nance of this confidence is the ideal to which we are constantly pledged. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
“Identical Performance’ 


FLOUR 











GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

















Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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USDA and Private Trade Teamwork 
Boost U.S. Agricultural Exports 


WASHINGTON — Greater partici- 
pation by private trade and farm 
groups in U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture foreign market development 
programs was an important factor in 
pushing U.S. agricultural exports to 
an all-time high of $4.5 billion during 
1957, USDA has reported. 

Teamwork between these private 
groups and USDA in expanding mar- 
kets abroad for American farm prod- 
ucts was particularly marked in ma- 
jor foreign market development pro- 
grams administered by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. The work was 
accented by the realization that the 
equivalent of one acre of U.S. crop- 
land out of five—60 million acres in 
all—is producing for export 

Foreign currencies accruing under 
Title I of Public Law 480 made pos- 
sible joint action by USDA and pri- 
vate groups designed to maintain or 
to expand present foreign markets 
and to develop new ones. This was 
accomplished largely under market 
development agreements between 
USDA and private trade and agri- 
cultural groups providing for promo- 
tional work abroad. Foreign curren- 
cies use also facilitated participation 
by private trade groups in USDA ex- 
hibits at international trade fairs 

Further USDA-private trade joint 
activity in foreign market develop- 
ment consisted of cooperation between 
USDA foreign marketing 
and private trade and farm groups 
in aggressively turning up agricul- 
tural selling opportunities abroad and 
making sales for dollars 

Promotional activity using for- 
eign currencies augmented by finan- 
cial contributions from cooperating 
private groups expanded considerably 
in 1957, the number of USDA-private 
trade agreements providing for this 
activity rising from 30 to 86. The 
number of private trade groups co- 
operating rose from 17 to 37. These 
agreements, setting forth specific 
USDA and private cooperator respon- 
sibilities, have made it possible to 
get market expansion projects under 
way in 24 foreign countries. 

Types of activity under cooperator 
projects include both survey and pro- 
motion. Generally, projects provide 
for some survey work prior to 


specialists 


pro- 


motional activities. Promotional ac- 
tivities include demonstrations, 
semination of market information in- 
cluding grades and standards, adver- 
tising, distribution of samples and 
literature, exchanges of personnel 
and other activities designed to ex- 
pand foreign markets for U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Wider and more energetic partici- 
pation by private trade and farm 
groups in USDA's international trade 


dis- 


fair exhibits, also largely a_ long- 
range market development activity, 
helped demonstrate American farm 
products to more foreign importers 
and consumers in 1957 than in any 
year since the trade fair programs 


began in 1955. 

USDA sponsored five major exhib- 
its in Europe and Asia in 1957 com- 
pared with four in 1956. In addition, 
it presented three smaller displays 
in Europe in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Mil- 
lions of trade fair visitors seemed 
impressed by the emphasis placed on 
grade, quality, packaging and com- 
petitive pricing of the American prod- 
ucts. 

Foreign Marketing Specialists 

Although on a more informal basis, 
there probably was greater teamwork 
than ever before between USDA's 
foreign marketing specialists and pri- 
vate trade and farm groups. The spe- 
cialists, extensively trained in inter- 


national marketing and trade prac- 
tices affecting specific agricultural 
commodities, worked hand in hand 
with U.S. exporters and trade asso- 
ciations to make sales for dollars 
and open doors to American farm 
products over the world. Private 
traders did the actual selling, while 


the specialists traveling through 
many countries helped them make 
trade contracts, supplied first-hand 


reports on potential markets and 
competition, and sought continuously 


and successfully to remove foreign 
obstacles to imports of U.S. farm 
products. They aided the work of 


USDA's agricultural attaches abroad 
by their specialized knowledge of spe- 
cific commodity trade problems, and 
by being able to move flexibly from 
country to country. 

USDA foreign market development 


carried on with assistance of private 
trade brought results in 1957. In Ja- 
greater use of American wheat 
is being promoted under a market de- 


pan, 


velopment project stressing nutrition- 


al education. During 1957 eight kitch- 


en demonstration buses travelled 
more than 12,000 miles throughout 


Japan giving demonstrations to an es- 
timated 300,000 homemakers on how 
use of wheat helps nutritional balance 
The 
ceived with such enthusiasm and has 


of meals project has been re- 
been so successful that steps are be- 
ing taken to expand it. A project also 
under way in Japan is aimed at ex- 
tension of the school lunch program 
there to an additional 500,000 
dren. Such an expansion would mean 
an immediate additional need for 
10,000 metric tons of wheat flour and 
2,000 metric tons of nonfat dry milk 


USDA 


chil- 


fostered improved under- 


standing abroad of U.S. trading and 
shipping methods and _ standards 
Grade standards were changed to 
create better export market accep- 
tance of soybeans Influencing the 


soybean export improvement was the 
fact that U.S. grading specialists 
went to Japan and explained Ameri- 
can analysis methods. Another team 
followed the loading and shipment of 


soybeans in this country, and their 
unloading in Europe, thereby assist- 
ing in better understanding by Euro- 
peans of American grading methods 


and their accuracy. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 


Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 











Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Mesterprece 
Encore 


Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


dependable & at 
e Jd. Jennison Co. 





"A World of Quolity and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HeETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 




















GRAIN 





MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


FLAX 








DULUTH 





























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


to call 


uS. 


In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 
| awards in baking qualities, 


Grand 1-7070. 


serve you faithfully. 


remember 


We will 





Siz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 








J. P. BURRUS, eresioent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN »* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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- il Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
Aigemeene andel-en 
N. V. Industrie Maatschappy H. COHEN & co., Ltd. MARKE | SUMMARI ES 
Fiour Importers 
“MEE N ” 25/7, Greatorex Street (Continued from page 8) 
LU IE LONDON, E. 1 
(Flour and Sta ch Union Established over 50 years 
) \ Ltd.) was on a p.d.s. basis. Most bakers par- chases seem to be booked solidly, and, 
hy, cinieeiieiiia: mai ticipating in the recent buying flurry barring unforeseen developments, 
y Veer ee are well covered for 30 to 60 days. most of the trade expects the period 
ila aN AMSTERDAM HOLLAND FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: Family flour business was generally of dormant business activity to ex- 
. IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, quiet. Little export business was done, tend over a fairly long time. 
Importers of LINSEED anp a gg PRODUCTS and prices were largely unfavorable Plants generally are operating at 
. ; to buyers. Good directions held run- fy} time. and shipping directions ar 
, POO ‘ , a shipping directions are 
FLOUR - FEED - STARCH ba ane aeayneitarey cna ning time up to five days regardless ¢oming in at a good rate. A backlog 
a c 4 ND ay DT it . - = 5S 7 5 A ’s 5 
of the holiday, and prospects for this of directions was built up during the 
week are for the same. Quotations short work weeks of the Christmas 
Jan. 3, basis Kansas City: Hard win- _, > ate le aie Se 
, - % Dasis i and new year holiday weeks just 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. BRODR. JUSTESEN ter family short patent, cottons, en- ended ; 
FLOUR IMPORTERS COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK riched $6.35@6.45. bakers short pat- an me 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 IMPORTERS AND AGENTS wgseestiatagy — P ge pe Quotations Jan. 3: Spring top pat- 
Esplanade, Buildings, DUNDEE ‘Gnu Seine —oo oy —F- in papers, $9.55@5.60, standard ent $6.05@6.50, standard $5.95@6.40, 
17 st. N as St.. ABERDEEN es Organization Covering mmark, 5.45 @5.50. a ~ “am am. ait .: ne 
2628 High St, KIRKCALDY Norway, Sweden, Finland seetgin 5.50 clear $5.40@5.95; hard winter short 
Cable: “Philip.” Dundee Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” Salina: Holiday dullness prevailed $5.60@6.20, 95% patent $5.50@6.10, 
a Bn Bn the past week and prices closed about clear $5.60; family flour $7.65; soft 


G¢ sack higher than at the same_ winter high ratio $7.70, soft winter 
time the previous week, with 4¢ of short $7.41, standard $5.75 @ 6.30, 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp | the advance registered the first busi- clear $5.50, cookie and cracker flour, 





USD. IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS ness day of the new year. Shipping papers, $5.60. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND CEREAL PRODUCTS directions were good. St. Louls: Interest in adding to 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW Cory Buildings Ft. Worth: After the flurry of busi- hard wheat flour bookings was al- 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cake Baten: eh Sain ness the previous week, bookings most non-existent last week, but 


were extremely light in all depart- there was a lot of fishing around for 
ments last week and amounted to no_ prices on soft wheat flour from the 


Cable Address: “Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- Cable Address: “DorFgacu,”’ London more than 5% to 10% of capacity. cookie and cracker trade. Bookings 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. MARDORF. PEACH & CO.. Ltd Directions on old contracts kept mills have been just a car or two for a 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND . ” : running four to five days. Family and fill-in. Disregarding the strengthen- 
CEREAL PRODUCTS FLOUR IMPORTERS bakery prices were unchanged. Clears ing soft wheat premiums, buyers have 
Ungerpiein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 52, Mark Lane, were up 5¢. Quotations Jan. 3, 100-lb. set their offers at a price where cur- 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” LONDON, E. C.3 cottons: Extra high patent family $7 rent costs are not covered. There is 











@7.20, standard bakers, unenriched’§ a growing need for contract replace- 
$6@6.10; first clears, unenriched $5.10 ment that mills believe will be filled 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. FELIX COHEN. N. V. @5.20, delivered Texas common this month at a more realistic price. 

















































































































Se eae FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 — ss _ Much more encouraging is the dis- 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) Oklahoma City: The week started tinct pick up in shipping directions. 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND draggy but picked up momentum. After holding inventories to a mini- 
— ues . weenie ~~ Gate Sales were pretty good. Prices were mum over the year-end, bakers and 
: eennanca® ana aan, Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen practically unchanged from the pre- jobbers seem willing to add to their 
- vious week. Quotations Jan. 3, deliv- stocks and ordered out cars freely 
ee rota esac os peed agers nee Quotations Jan. 3, in 100-Ib. cotton 
Se eee , : ly short patent 9/.10@ (00, standar@ = sacks: Family top patent $6.35, top 
BULSING & HESLENFELD Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h $6.10@6.30; bakery unenriched short hard $7.40. ordinary $5.95: in 100-lb 
2 ae Soe: mes cae ; é >/.40, ¢ ary 30.99; -1D. 
aie LOUR IMPORTERS te RE Loe Gee we ct. I patent $6.10@6.20, 95% standard pat-  paner sacks: Bakers cake $7.45, pas- 
oe idli : . . pais? : me] cape Si - s _$7.45, pa: 
he licit Ce AMSTERDAM my! $6 @6.10, ey — noe nd try $5.50, soft straight $5.95, clears 
ae —~ a = ae Ae Flour Importers 6.05. Truck lots higher on all grades. $5.65, hard winter short patent $5.95, 
able lress eslenfel msterda or ar - 
Damrak 20-22 standard $5.75, clears $5.10; spring 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) ESTABLISHED 1854 Gas ¢ addess: OSIECK standard $5.75, clears $ ; Spring 
Central West short patent $6.60, standard $6.50, 
Chicago: Flour sales were very clears $6.35. 
1k % light in the central states during the 
D_T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. week ending Jan. 6. Total business East 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR IMPORTERS was estimated at around 25% of five- Boston: Flour trading activity was 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS day capacity. Most prospects for pur- dull in the local market last week, 
OFFICES ALSO AT 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: ‘“MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 
T , 
Gebrs. V an Den Bergh S N. Va FARQUHAR BROTHERS Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Sinc . 7 —_ The delivery: 
ince 1881 FLOUR MERCHANTS Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 Spring family .. a eee $. ee gq $6:35Q7-45 5... $...@ $7.10@7.80 
YTTE , c > siness - otervel Spring top patent bbourcadapawhen 6.05@6. ee : : iC 
ape a aga Gabiess +E. FF. Renee Se arenes, Spring high gluten ...-.......0..++0. 6.26@6.36 -@. @ 6.81 @7.01 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Spring short CRG OMS 6.06@6.16 ...@. @6.60 6.61 @6.8! 
CNG  cdxeterrckannarnwes 5.95@6.40 5.96@6.06 .. .@. @6.50 651@6.76 
OS aes al ae ...@ , oF cae @. 6.71 
Spring first clear .......... -eeeee 5.40@5.95 5.27@5.47... a @6.35 5.87@6.13 
N.V.A t &C ae del ee ee a ero “is 7.66 cee Sip 4.68 7-3 ee “0 ; @ 
° ° en han Siar water GONE ic. sos cwevecccctxc 5.60@6.20 ...@... : : ; 6.26@6.75 
& eur ommussie e Hard winter standard ......... SO é.10 oa §.57 $.62 = . 1@6 gs 
VI Hard winter first clear ............. ---@5.6 46 ° : t + .@5.81 
w/h P. C. S & co. Soft winter short patent ............ ..-@7.41 slate : ~ an @... 7.88@8.22 
AMSTERDAM — winter aendere PEE ieltokeerta am 5.75@6.30 . ‘¢ = = 5 4 . Fe : +t + 52 
a no ae ese bis eal ~s : 6.42 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Soft winter first clear ............. a ee! Orn ¢ ~ @s 65 5.36@5.37 
Bstablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” ove COMIN GS. ati oh evenness eae 5.30@5.34 8 et ; e 5.43 5.84@5.99 
Ss Re CE ID 4.50@4.59 4.30@4.38 .-@. @4.68 5.09@5.24 
Senotins 7 aeons "mae Y .-@ | ee 
‘ New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Disle SeRMT cos os <ccundosneoc ... $..-@7.80 $...@... $...@7.82 $6.20@7.70 $...@ 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. Spring high gluten ................ 7.08@7.18 ...@... oe 6.76@6.83 6.85@7.05 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 Spring ee . 6.88@6.98 ...@... 6.84 6.94 6.56@6.63 6 zee 80 
pring standard ...... 6.78@6.88 ... --» 6.74@6.84 646@6.53 640@6.60 
c AMSERSERA Spring first clear 6.15@6.40 . “8 - 6.12@6.42 6.13@6.46 5.85@6.20 
able Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam eS WEF GOGPP 2. cscs cccccces oe QHESR cee -- 6.62@6.72 6.44@6.52 5.95@6.10 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private Hard winter standard .............. 6.47@6.57 ..@... 6.47@6.57 6 2906 42 5.80@5.95 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York Hard winter first clear ........ cee eee cus <a es oes @ ..- @... 5.05@5.30 
Soft winter short patent ...... 2 ve wee ; .@ @ 5.70@6.05 
Soft winter straight .......... .. 5.85@6.30 .@ 5.87@6.32 @ 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ............. acd ed rt ' ..@ @ 4 “1 10 
ave a. — ie Ganka pata ...» 5,70@5.85 5.80@5.90 ‘° 5 soba 4 
ff (8 Fae ae oan mee ; . 489@4.99 @ 
STOLP & CO., LTD. Semolina ‘blend, buik ............... 7 a ee @6.46 @ 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, i M. .| os dwawnewetes Rison ron Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 
softwheat and springwheat flours Bluestem ..... : rik, eaten mes 0 _ sp ee . 4.80@5.10 4.50@4.70 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full Pastry ....cccecececcoseveness Winter exportst ... 00... .@4.05 @ 
will be sent on request *100-Ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran . $36.50@37.50 $32.00@32.50 $39.50@40.00 § @47.00 $ @48.00 
Standard midds 37.00@37.50 32.00@32.50 40.00@40.50 @48.00 @4?.00 
Flour midds 38.00@39.00 $33 50 : @ 
Red dog 39.00@41.00 34.50@35.50  41.50@42.00 @49.50 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $30.50@31.00 $35.30@36.00 $38.00@39.00 $. @ $ @ 
Shorts 30.25@30.75 35.25@35.75  38.00@39.00 ...@ @ 
Mill run @ .@. ee @ @36.50 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . $45.00@46.00 $46.00@47.00 $54.00@55.00 
Winnipeg ......... 33.00@35.00 35.00@38.00 40.00@42.00 





typical performance at this time of 
the year. Spring wheat flour experi- 
enced the only price variation, with 
the three top grades easing 4¢, while 
first clears registered a 3¢ advance. 
Hard and soft wheat flours were 
without price variation all week. 
Dealers reported that most poten- 
tial buyers were extremely reluctant 
to take a market position at current 
quotations, apparently preferring to 
work out their inventories in the 
hopes that cheaper buying opportuni- 
ties will be eventually presented. 
Balances on the soft wheat flours 
were generally believed to be quite 
low, and it was freely predicted that 
this segment of the trade would be 
certain to experience some trading 
activity in the near future 
Quotations Jan. 4: Spring short 
patent $6.84@6.94, standard $6.74G 
6.84, high gluten $7.04@7.14, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
$6.62 @6.72, standard $6.47 @6.57; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.84@7.45; 
eastern soft wheat straight $5.87G 
6.32; soft wheat high ratio $7.07@ 
8.07; family $7.82 
Buffalo: The market 
the doldrums last week after the 
preceding week’s moderate push in 
Kansas. A post-holiday mood gripped 
consumers and nobody was interest- 
ed in making commitments. 
However, local retail bakeries ex- 
perienced a big holiday trade, 
pecially in top quality sweet goods 
One bakery cleaned out its entire 
stock of cookies at $1.25@1.50 lb 
Spring wheat flour, clears and soft 
wheat flours ended the week un- 
changed. Kansas advanced 6¢. 
Flour output here was sharply 
above the preceding week and a year 


lapsed into 


es- 


ago. Some mills curtailed their op- 
erations for the holiday but others 
put in a capacity week. Three mills 
worked a full seven-day week; one 
put in 57s days, and the remaining 
two mills each worked four days. 
Quotations Jan. 3: Spring family 


$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.81@7.01, 


standard $6.11@ 6.55, first clear $5.81; 


soit winter short $7.88@8.22, stand- 
erd $7.30@7.52, straight $6.247 6.42, 
first clear $5.36@5.37. 


New York: Bakery flours contin- 
ued in slow demand throughout the 
week, with the majority of buyers in 
a supply position on hard winters 
and resisting prices on other types. 
Prices are currently above those ear- 
lier in the season, causing stiffening 
resistance to commitments for other 
than immediate needs. 

An expected improvement in de- 
mand for soft winters due to dwin- 
dling supplies has failed to material- 
ze to date. 

Quotations Jan. 3: Spring short 
$6.88 @6.98, standard $6.78 @6.88, high 
gluten $7.08@7.18, clears $6.15@6.40; 
hard winter short $6.62@6.72, stand- 
ard $6.47@6.57; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.82@7.43; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.85@6.30, high ratio $7.10 
@8.05; family $7.80. 

Pittsburgh: The last week was ex- 
ceedingly slow in flour sales. The ma- 
jority of local mills, salesmen and 


flour brokers reported sales at a 
standstill, a very few stating that a 
few fill-ins had been purchased in 


springs or hard Kansas. Taking in- 
ventory was the order of the week, 
and the holidays brought little inter- 
est in flour quotations. 

Family flour in some advertised 
brands moved well, as did directions 
But in other patents direcfions con- 
tinued to be only fair. Holiday par- 
caused retail bakers to report 
good sales of sweet goods. 

Quotations Jan. 3: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.29@6.42, medium 
$6.34@6.47, short $6.44@6.52; spring 
standard $6.46@6.53, medium $6.51G 


ties 


6.58, short $6.56@6.63, first clear 
$6.13@6.46; high gluten $6.76@6.83; 
advertised family patents $7.70, un- 
advertised $6.20@6.96; pastry and 


cake $5.85 @7.77. 
Philadelphia: Another 
terrupted week found the 


holiday-in- 
local flour 
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flection of prevailing cost-conscious- 
ness on the part of bakers and job- 
bers, even though quotations on 
springs underwent a slight downward 
revision from the previous week, a 
development which carried high glu- 
ten to its lowest point in about seven 
months. 

The actual decline in high gluten 
was only 10¢ sack, but other springs 
lost 5¢, and this had the effect of 
narrowing the price spread. Hard 
winters remained unchanged, hold- 
ing at the level prevalent in early 
November. Meanwhile, some atten- 
tion was given to reports that export 
buying of wheat is due for expansion, 
and discussion took place as to what 
effect this might have on the avail- 
ability of flour. 

Quotations Jan. 3, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 
7.10, short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60@ 
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6.70; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter nearby $5.50@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
extremely slow over the past week 
and failed to absorb the average out- 
put of most mills. The small volume 
consummated was mostly for immed- 
iate and some p.d.s. business. Bakers 
and jobbers were content to stay on 
the side-lines, and the lack of draw- 
ing on contracts caused some mills 
to shorten their work week. 

There was a slight pickup in fami- 
ly flour trade, with some protection 
against earlier advances offered. Some 
interest was evidenced in soft wheat 
flours, and a few fair-sized lots were 
worked to bakers of sweet goods and 
the cracker and cookie trade. 

Shipping directions were light but 
sufficient to keep stocks on hand 
adequate for the recent arrival of 
colder weather. 

Export sales were light to Europe 
and limited to the Middle East. The 
Americas absorbed moderate quanti- 
ties, and prospects were good for ad- 
ditional workings to Cuba. Some in- 
terest developed in the Middle East, 
but no bookings were reported. 

Quotations, packed in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall papers, carlots: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.95@6.10, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.05 
@5.30; spring short patent $6.60@ 
6.80, standard $6.40@6.60, first clear 
$5.85@6.20, high gluten $6.85@7.05; 
soft wheat short patent $5.70@6.05, 
straight $5.30@5.60, first clear $4.65 
@5.10, high ratio cake $6.20@6.60; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.25@7.55; pas- 
try $6.40@6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Fiour production by Pa- 
cific Northwest mills was slack last 
week, due partly to the holidays 
Domestic orders were down and no 
new export business is expected in the 
immediate future. A further drop is 
not anticipated, however. 

Portland: Milling production was 
off again sharply, reflecting seasonal 
dullness and lack of new bookings 
Interest has not picked up since the 
turn of the year, with little business 
done in the short week. Some ex- 
port bookings went to one mill in 
the area, but others were entirely 
iacking. Interior mill production was 
off sharply, as was production at ter- 
minals. Quotations Jan. 3: High glu- 
ten $7.32, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, bluestem 
bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, 
pie $652, 100% whole wheat $6.46, 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat £613 
crushed wheat $6.35. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has requested quo- 
tations on 910 long tons of flour 
milled from hard spring wheat not 
lower in grade than No. 4 northern 
for February shipment. Tenders close 
on Tuesday, Jan. 14. This is the larg- 
est quantity of flour requested for 
this particular market for several 
months. 

Ceylon has intimated it will buy 
60,000 long tons of wheat flour for 
March, April and May shipment. It 
is unlikely that Canadian mills will 
be in a position to compete for this 
business, as French mills secured the 
last order at a price far below the 
lowest Canadian offer. The closing 
date of the current tender is Feb. 12, 
1958. 

In the domestic market, business 
is reverting to normal after the holi- 
day interruption. Quotations Jan. 3: 
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Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.80@6.10 in 100-lb. cottons, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
ers $4.80@5.10 ip 100-lb. papers, less 
cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
somewhat slow, most domestic buyers 
having covered their nearby require- 
ments, while export demand is lim- 
ited. Quotations Jan. 3: $4.05, 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat are 
light. According to provincial figures, 
farmers received an average of $1.25 
bu. for winter wheat this fall, where- 
as a year ago the average was $1.44 
bu. Quotations Jan. 3: $1.49@1.50 bu 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Little improvement in 
the export flour picture developed 
during the week for Canadian mills 
shipping out of this port. Demand 
from the big Philippine Islands mar- 
ket remains on the light side, with 
stocks there reported fairly heavy 

Canadian flour exporters are still 
working hard to hold their place in 
the small but important Malaya flour 
market. Normal flour consumption 
there is over 12,000 tons a month, but 
it is reported recently that U.S. high 
protein flour has been making some 
gains at the expense of Canadian 
grinds 

However, there are some indica- 
tions that Canadian mills are coming 
back due to improved freight rates 
and a better exchange position. This 
is one of the most competitive mar- 
kets in the Far East, especially with 
the mill at Hong Kong, which grinds 
some Canadian wheat. Also, Aus- 
tralian millers are not losing sight of 
the Malaya market, even though they 
are faced with a severe drouth this 
season. 

For some time past there have been 
fairly authentic reports that a flour 
mill might be built in Singapore. Such 
a plant would have an initial capacity 
of 4,500 tons a month and, while it 
is understood that the mill would 
grind largely soft Australian wheat, 
some high protein flour might be pro- 
duced later. 

Domestic business is steady, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Jan. 3, 
cash car, hard wheat grinds: First 
patents $5.95 cottons, bakers’ patents 
$4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.70, Ontario cake $7.35 

Winnipeg: A slight increase in Ca- 
nadian flour export clearances took 
place in the week ended Jan. 2, with 
the week’s total reported at 308,260 
sacks. Of this, 250,434 sacks repre- 
sented flour exports moving on Class 
2 account. International Wheat 
Agreement trade in flour for the 
week stood at 57,826 sacks, also up 
slightly when compared with a week 
earlier. Domestic trade is still slug- 
gish as an aftermath of the holiday 
season. Mills continue to operate on 
short time and, as a result, there has 
been no accumulation of supplies. 
Prices are unchanged from a week 
earlier, but there is some suggestion 
that they may firm up slightly. Quo- 
tations Jan. 4: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
ton 100’s, $5.70@6.10; second patents, 
cottons, $5.45@5.85; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70 
All prices cash carlots 


Rye 

Minneapolis: A small amount of 
buying occurred over the country as 
rye flour generally advanced 5¢ Jan 
2, but the activity was of short dura- 
tion. Prices have fallen steadily for 
several weeks, bringing them closer 
to buyers’ ideas of workable levels, 
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and with contracts fairly well deplet- 
ed, more business is expected in the 
next few weeks. Quotations Jan. 3: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.05@5.13, medium 
$5.85@5.93, dark $4.30@4.38. 

Chicago: Only moderate bookings 
of rye flour were consummated in 
the central states during the week 
ending Jan. 6. Prices advanced around 
5¢ sack, but this failed to stimulate 
any interest. Quotations Jan. 3: 
White patent $5.30@5.34, medium 
$5.10@5.14, dark $4.50@4.59. 

St. Louis: Trading was slow and 
prices drifted lower. Quotations Jan. 
3: White $5.43, medium $5.23, dark 


$4.68, pumpernickel $4.93. 
Buffalo: Rye prices were up 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quota- 


tions Jan. 3: White $5.84@5.99, medi- 
um $5.54@5.79, dark $5.09@5.24. 
Philadelphia: The local mar- 
ket had an easy undertone last week 
and trading continued light. The Jan. 
3 quotation on rye white of $5.80@ 


rye 


5.90 was 5¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 


very small last week. Directions are 
aiso slow, with little change in 
prices and very little interest in in- 
quiry. Quotations Jan. 3, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.64 
@5.74, medium $5.44@5.49; dark 
$4.89@4.99, blended $6.13@6.23, rye 
meal $5.14@5.24. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 3, l.c.l. 
prices: White patent $7.10, pure dark 
$6.10. 
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Mixed or higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: Production of millfeeds 
during the holidays was cut back and 
prices of milling offals advanced dur- 
ing the week just ended. With pro- 
duction up to normal in the days 
ahead, some softening of the market 
is expected. Quotations Jan. 3: Bran 
$36.50 @37.50, standard midds. $37@ 
37.50, flour midds. $38439, red dog 
$39 @41. 

St. Louis: The millfeed situation 
is much more encouraging and area 
mills are in the best shape for quite 
a while. With no track supplies and 
ample directions to take care of 
current production, the pressure to 
keep stocks from building has 
changed to a nice balance between 
supply and demand. The unequal 
price differential that has placed the 
St. Louis flour mills at a disadvan- 


pool cars 


tage in shipping their millfeed to 
eastern markets has now worked 
itself out, and full freight returns 
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can now be received from these mar- 
Feed mill requirements have 
a slightly higher level, re- 
flecting increased production. Colder 
weather over the entire area has 
been a spur to increased feeding. 
Quotations Jan. 3: Sacked bran $35.30 
136, shorts $35 25@35.75; bulk bran 
£31, shorts $32.50, middlings $32. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
continued firm last week despite a 
re'atively light buying demand. The 
supply situation was generally de- 
scribed as tight with the absence of 
Canadian feeds contributing heavily 
to the outward appearance of 
strength Bran finished about $1.50 
higher for the week, with middlings 
generally quoted $2 above the clos- 
ing price level of a week earlier 
Quotations Jan. 4: Bran $48, mid- 
dlings $49. 

Buffalo: Mixer business was fairly 
good last week, with interest mostly 
yn the Cairy side. Bran was well ac- 
cepted at going levels. Middlings en- 
countered a little price resistance but 
shipping positions were comfortable 
enough to ho'd levels. The increased 
demand firmed prices. Bran rose 50¢ 


kets. 


been at 


@$1. Middlings advanced $141.50 
and red dog held unchanged. Run- 


ning time was erratic because of the 
holiday and ranged from 4 to 7 days 
Quotations Jan. 3: Bran $39.50@40, 
standard midds. $40@40.50, red dog 
$41.50@42. The bulk differential on 
both bran and middlings was $4.50. 
Philadelphia: Demand continued in 
the do!drums during the holiday week 
and no improvement of any real di- 
mension is foreseen unless prices un- 
cergo a sharp downward revision 
Prices are only a shade under sea- 
sonai highs. The Jan. 3 list of quo- 
tations showed bran at $47, off $1.50 
from the previous week, while stand- 
ard midds. dropped 50¢ to $48. Red 
dog was unchanged at $49.50 
Seattle: A total of 1,700 tons of 
millfeed was exported to Japan early 
last week, strengthening the Pacific 
Northwest market. Domestic demand 
continued slow. Millfeed prices were 
quoted at around $36.50 ton for 
prompt through January shipment. 
Quotations, Seattle area, Jan. 4: Mill- 
run $36.50, standard midds. $41.50 
Portland: The market has shown 
some strength. Colder weather 
brought about increased demand, with 
mill production sharply down. Quota- 
tions Jan. 3: Mill run $35.50@36, mid- 
dlings $42 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed 
$1 during the past week with trad- 
ing rising and the market stronger 
Demand exceeds supply. Plants are 
operating to capacity five days a 
week, 24 hours a day, and are hooked 
through the month. Quotations Jan 
4 (up $1): Red bran and mill run $36, 
middlings $41; to Denver: Red bran 
and mill run $43, middlings $48; to 
California: Red bran and mill run 
$43.50, middlings $48.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 


prices advanced 


for 
prices firm 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand 
millfeed is fair, with 
Quotations Jan. 3: Bran $45@46, 
shorts $46@47, middlings $54@55, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Buyer interest in west- 
ern millfeeds from eastern Canada 
appears to be on the increase, and 
while prairie mills have not made 
any forward price adjustments, there 
seems to be a firming situation ahead 
Stocks are well in hand. Quotations 
Jan. 4: Bran, f.o.b. mills $33@35 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$35 @38, middlings $40@42. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 


elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 
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By J. RODNEY SMITH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


N few months, Choice Foods 
Inc., Minneapolis, will go into full 
production of new wheat germ 


which, the manufacturer 
100% pure wheat 


a flow 
a! is practically 
erm 
Installation now being complet- 
i at Choice Foods’ Minneapolis plant 
un entirely new milling system 
all pneumatic conveyors. It 
elieved to be the only installation of 
the world. The conveyors 
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are being supplied by MIAG North- 
america, Inc. 

The story of the development of 
the new wheat germ flour is the bi- 
ography of Dick Schoep, president 
olf Choice Foods. Mr. Schoep was 
born into a family of bakers in the 
Netherlands. His grandfather start- 
ed a bakery which has become one 


of the largest baking concerns in 
the Netherlands—the Van der Meer 


& Schoep Bakeries. His father owned 
a bakery in the Netherlands until 
1920 when he moved with his family 
to the U.S. 

Mr. Schoep was 14 years old when 
he arrived in the U.S., and he start- 
ed to learn the baking trade in a 


At left, Lloyd J. Schaefer, foreman, left, and Dick Schoep, 
president of Choice Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, examine the 
new wheat germ flour at one of the roll stands in the 
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small shop in Iowa. He learned to 
mould bread on the bench, stand- 
ing on a box because the bench was 
a little too high. In 1926 his father 
bought a bakery in South Dakota 
and Mr. Schoep left high school to 
work for his father. In 1930 he left 
home to attend Dunwoody Baking 
School in Minneapolis, also making 
room for his two younger brothers 
in the bakery. 

After completing baking school, Mr. 
Schoep worked for wholesale bakers 
in Montana and Washington until 
1934 when he returned to Minneapolis 
to work for the Continental Baking 
Co. A year passed and Mr. Schoep 
vanted to go into business for him- 


self. While 
shift, he 


home in 


working on the night 
began experimenting at 
his kitchen and developed 
a bran and corn muffin mix. This 
was the beginning of Mr. Schoep’s 
business for himself. 

The business was started with a 
capital investment of $9 which was 
spent in purchasing some used equip- 
ment from a supply company in St. 
Paul. The muffin mixes were sold to 
the restaurant and hotel trade 
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New Wheat Germ Flour to Go on Market Soon 


through local jobbers. Shipments were 
also made to many restaurants in 
dime stores throughout the country 
Mr. Schoep left his bakery job in 
1940 to devote his full time to his 
small, but expanding business. Other 
items were added to the line such as 


sweectdough mixes and health bread 
mixes. 
One day, through a friend, Mr 


Schoep met the president of one of 
the wholesale bread bakeries in Min- 
neapolis. The bakery had been mar- 
keting a new loaf which was dif- 
ferent in that it was made from a 
white flour in which the wheat germ 
had been retained. The flavor of this 
bread was. outstanding, but the bak- 





















firm’s plant. The right view shows part of the pneumatic 
system and the roll stands in the plant which is expected 
to be in full production soon. 


ing results were non-uniform. The 
question was raised during the meet- 
ing: “Why wouldn't it be practical 


to make a wheat germ that the bak- 


er could add to his own formula?” 
Mr. Schoep decided to find the an- 
swer to this question 

After some searching, Mr. Schoep 
found a small flour mill in St. Paul 
which had been shut down. He leased 


it and converted it for the processing 
of wheat germ. Additional vitamins 
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Farinograph showing uniformity of mixing between control doughs and test 


doughs. 


ind minerals were added to this 


wheat germ product to conform with 
the standards for enriched bread 
Hakers became interested in this 
product and thousands of bags of it 
were sold However, the product had 


limitations 


Due to the presence of 


otease and glutathione, with thei 
yuetyir effect on the flour gluten, 
ihe product could only be used in 


onjunction with strong spring wheat 
fiour. It would not work satisfac- 
ily with any of the Southwest 
flours, resulting in slack doughs, open 
iin and off-color. 
In 1952 the Mississippi River over- 
fiowed its banks in St. Paul and the 
entire mill was put out of operation 


After the mill was cleaned up, sales 
of the product were confined ex- 
ciusively to manufacturers of vita- 


min concentrates for the feed indus- 
try. A contract was arranged with 
a large concern whereby the vita- 
min concentrates were manufactured 
y Mr. Schoep’s organization and 
shipp 


hy 
0 


d to all parts of the nation 

During this time Mr. Schcep did 
further research on _ stabilizing of 
wheat germ for baking purposes. He 
felt that if he wanted to get back 
into milling wheat germ for bakers 
1e would not be able to do it until 
he had a product that would be prac- 
tically foolproof. Many experiments 
were made. Some results were satis- 


factory, but they were not practical 
economically. 


Then in 1957 Mr. Schoep came up 
with a process which looked promis- 
ing. Comparative tests with other 


wheat germ products proved that the 
new product was superior to them 
The product was the answer to the 


problem, Mr. Schoep felt. It was a 
wheat germ flour which was practi- 
cally 100% pure wheat germ. None of 
the flavorful, nutritious wheat oil of 
ihe germ was removed during the 
milling process, and all of the natural 


vitamins, minerals and other nutri- 
ents were retained as all processing 
was done at low temperatures, Mr 


Schoep said 

Many ‘aboratory baking tests were 
made with the new wheat germ flour. 
made to find the effect 
on mixing time, absorption, loaf vol- 
ume, grain, color and rate of proof 
Loaves were made with as high as 
i°%% adding equal amounts of water, 
Mr. Schoep said. Tests were made in 
the sponge, in the dough and both. 
All the results were excellent, Mr 
Sc hoep said 


Tests were 


After completion of the laboratory 
thousands of loaves, which 
were made with the new wheat germ 
flour, were baked in a number of 
wholesale bakeries, all with good 
results, Mr. Schoep said. The most 
common remark concerning the new 
flour, he added, was: “‘When can we 
get it?’ And so p'ans were formu- 
lated to install equipment at Choice 
Foods’ Minneapolis plant to produce 
the new flour in quantity. Full pro- 
duction is expected to be under way 
in a few months 

“I believe that with the increased 
interest in nutritious foods, the bak- 
er, through the restoration of natu- 
ral wheat germ to his bread, will be 
able to give something to the con- 
sumers that will cause them to say 
‘This bread tastes like the bread my 
mother used to make’,”” Mr. Schoep 
said. 

“I feel that possibly the bakers 
1ave been placing too much empha- 
on fine grain and whiteness of 
their bread instead of concentrating 
more on getting back that good old 
fashioned wheat flavor. In many 
homes bread has become nothing 
more than a carrier for the jams and 
jellies or something to hold a sand- 
wich together. We should go back 
to the old days when bread was eat- 
en because it tasted so good.” 
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PL 480 Shipments for July-November 
Totaled Two Million Metric Tons 


WASHINGTON—U.S 


exports of agricultural 


commodities under Title 


I of Public Law 480 amounted to 2,111,000 metric tons during July to Noverm- 
ber, 1957, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported. Shipments during 
November, 1957, totaled 369,000 metric tons based on copies of shipping docu- 


ments received by 


USDA from exporters under the program 


Title I ship- 


ments began in January, 1955, and reached a total of 14,510,000 metric tons 
is of Nov. 30, 1957. The commodity breakdown of shipments includes: 





- November 
Commodity— Metric tons Unit 
Wheat 296,680 Bu 
Wheat flour 1,922 Lb 
Corn 31,500 Bu 
Barley 17,032 Bu 











1957— July-November, |957——— 
Quantity Metric tons Unit Quantity 
10,901,000 1,735,872 Bu 63,782,000 
4,237,000 10,841 Lb 23,901,000 
1,240,000 85,264 Bu 3,357,000 

782,000 42,585 Bu 1,956,000 
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Report on Damage 
At Ralston Purina 
Kansas City Plant 


KANSAS CITY Resumption of 


formula feed production at the Ra 
ston Purina Co. mill here was ex- 
pected Jan. 6 following a Dec. 3¢ 
fire (The Miller, Dec. 31 1957 
page 3.) Firemen estimated the dam- 
age to the mill and the stock at 
about $100,000, but company spokes- 
men said that they had made no 
estimate themselves. No one was in- 
jured in the fire that started about 
an hour after the night crew had 
come to work. Several companies ol! 
firemen were able to get the fire 
under control in the brick and con- 
crete building after a short time 

Cause of the fire was not deter- 
mined, company officials said. Most 
severe damage was to equipment 
ciose to the maniilt which acted as a 
flue for the flames. In addition to 
the equipment that was burned by 
the flames, smoke and water damagt 
Was prevalent throughout the eight 
Story mill 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 
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CHECKED 






bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts 
Grain Storage 


ciry, 


Capacity 
7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


aGO OFFICE 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
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cHit 

Flour Co., 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Kelly 


Seaboard 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 























GRAIN SERVICE 
_ Gucyutene 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahs eee 
. . : 4 
Minneapolis Gaiveston 
wane Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 
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CARGIL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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All Want Ads cash with order. 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad Lelow and mail with check or money order to THE NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum 
charge $2.25, for regular set-solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20c for 
handling replies if ad is keyed core this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 
10¢ a word, $1.50 minimum. Display or ‘‘boxed’’ ads $7 per column inch per insertion. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 4) 





em. Incidentally, if this computation 
is carried through to wheat, the duty 
on that commodity will be 20%. 

The U.S. is often under fire from 
other nations for her high tariff wall, 
but that will be a molehill compared 
with the Himalayan wall of Euro- 
market. 

Some U.S. industrialists are al- 
ready alive to the situation and are 
considering plans for building fac- 
tories within the confines of Euro- 
market to escape tariffs. No miller 
will wish to build a plant in an area 
already loaded with over-capacity and 
it follows that the American and Ca- 
nadian millers will lose valuable busi- 
ness. European recovery, immediately 
after World War II, was aided by 
the benevolence of the U.S., often 
against the best interests of its own 
businessmen. Here, it appears, is an- 
other example. 


POLITICS 


(Continued from page 7) 








terms, give-aways or expanded barter 
programs, it is unlikely that Canada 
would stand for such policies and re- 
main the largest customer. 

But Sen. Humphrey is not unaware 
of these problems. In fact, he is one 
of the most adroit politicians in Con- 
gress, brilliant in his concepts and 
presentations, tireless in his energy, 
and most skillful in his methods of 
attack. If he pursues the course out- 
lined, he would be attempting to es- 
tablish a method of revitalizing the 
old farm bloc so successfully shatter- 
ed by Mr. Benson. 

Sen. Humphrey might find himself 
some strange bedfellows—-men who 
have hitherto backed Mr. Benson in 
his goal of lowering the level of price 
supports for the basic commodities. 
The reduction of the level of price 
support for dairy products starting 
April 1, 1958, has already found some 
of the former Benson stalwarts call- 
ing the decision a mistake. 

Another arrow in the Humphrey 
bow could readily be an attack on 
the allocation of costs of the farm 
program to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Many members of Con- 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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gress have previously insisted that 
some major part of the price support 
programs and their concomitants be 
charged to other agencies—such as 
the Department of State or Depart- 
ment of Defense—because some ac- 
tivities support these respective 
agency goals. 

But, unhappily, if the past is any 
measure of what can happen at this 
session of the 85th Congress, it must 
be expected that legislative judg- 
ments will be colored by cross-cur- 
rents of other matters. The sound 
and fury of debate will ignore fact 
and concentrate on vilification of the 
man in office. . 

Tear-jerking word pictures of the 
forgotten family farmer, whom, it is 
alleged, is literally being dragooned 
off his land by Mr. Benson, will be- 
come familiar phrases. This will be 
done despite proof that for more 
than 10 years now farmers have been 
deserting small, uneconomical farm 
plots for several reasons, the chief of 
which is that even under much higher 
price support levels for all crops, they 
could not earn a living. Their level 
would be on the low poverty line. 

The farm debate in Congress will 
gloss over the broader economic fac- 
tors to gain transient advantage 
politicians know that words spoken 
today are forgotten tomorrow-—and 
that the farm vote, as the city vote, 
hinges on what the local politicians 
have contributed to the immediate 
gain of their districts and constitu- 
ents, and not what the national wel- 
fare requires. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles F. Loos, 
Former Flour Mill 


President, Dies 


QUINCY, ILL.—Charles F. Loos, 
86, president of Pape and Loos, mill- 
ing firm which discontinued business 
here three years ago, died recently 
in a Quincy hospital. 

Mr. Loos had engaged in the mill- 
ing business since his youth. Fred- 
erick Pape established a mill op- 
erated by a windmill at Payson, IIl., 
nearly a century ago. Before the Civil 
War he bought the Melrose (Ill.) mill 
on Mill Creek, operated by water 
power. Mr. Loos began work in the 
Melrose mill. The mill was moved to 
Quincy and a few years later the 
Pape and Loos firm was formed. The 
business was discontinued in Septem- 
ber, 1954, and the mill property was 
sold in 1956. 

Mr. Loos was born in Melrose 
Township, Ill., Sept. 4, 1871. His sur- 
vivors include his wife, two sons and 
five daughters. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakery Club 
To Meet Jan. 14 


CHICAGO — Dr. Lawrence Atkin, 
assistant director of research, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., will speak on some 
aspects of fermentation and yeast 
technology at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club Jan. 
14, the organization has announced. 
The meeting will be held at the Mid- 
land Hotel, 172 W. Adams St., start- 
ing at 5:30 p.m. Dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p.m. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











STATUS CHANGED 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. — The 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Grain Co., a 
subsidiary of the Quaker Oats Co., 
ceased operations as a subsidiary and 
became a mill of the firm Jan. 1. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
Ide per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
teen sae RN v Reman mem 
4x17 NORDYKE AND MAKRMON SIFTER, 
1 R.P.M., balancing mechanisn fu 

circle type. Tennant and Hoyt ‘| L 
Cit Mint 
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Through 
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WANTED: Graduate students in Baking 
Science and Management. Opportunity for 
half time work on research or instruction 
while completing requirements for Master's 
Degree in boking technology or sales man- 
agement. Write full biography and college 
record to: 

Dept. of Baking Sci & M ent 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

















CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 


section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

, there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


Service Headquarters 





51 








Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.”—A Southwest milling 
firm offiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 


Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
HE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
Crop.ire 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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The index 





advertisers 


s provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Oklahoma State University 
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Paniplus Co 
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Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Runciman Milling Co. 
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A stranger in New York asked a 
bopster how he could get to Carnegie 
Hall. The reply: Practice, man! Prac- 


tice! 
¢*¢ 


A small girl in our neighborhood 


has developed a disconcerting habit 
of running into the neighbors’ houses 
unannounced. The other day we asked 


her, “Suzanne, why don’t you knock 
or ring the doorbell instead of just 
walking in?” 

“Because,” explained Suzanne pa- 
tiently, “my mommy told me not to 
go around ringing people’s doorbells.” 


¢?¢¢ 
unhappy life of Dennis 
MacDougal ended at the age of 48 
His bereft widow, inconsolable at 
first, finally got a dog to ease her 
loneliness. Soon she became very at- 
tached to it and her sorrow mellowed 
“She's happy because she has got- 
ten back into her old pattern of life,” 
mused a neighbor. “That dog is the 


The short, 


perfect substitute for poor Dennis 
He's out all day, snoozes all evening 
and she feeds him out of cans 


¢?¢ ¢ 

On his way to the city, commuter 
Jim Smith found himself seated next 
to a very neighbor. During the 
course of their conversation the cur- 
ious one asked Smith what he had 
paid for his house, his car, and what 
dues he paid at the country club. The 
exasperated Smith replied as shortly 
as possible, but the interrogator was 
undismayed as he continued: “I hear 
you sold that pedigreed retriever dog 
of yours.” 

“Yes,”’ said Smith 

“Do you mind telling me what you 
sold him for?” pursued the ques- 
tloner 

“Not at all,” retorted 
sold him for chewing the 


nosy 


Smith. “I 
table leg.” 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


MAA 


\ 


flour, 


To bake with POLAR 
is to have the 





BEAR 


immense 





pleasure of trouble-free produc- 
tion plus the important sales asset 
of fine loaf appearance and 
smooth eating quality. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 



































Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
ond corn meal nr with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy ... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ovadelox® being placed into the hopper 


f the W&T Novode!l Feeder—the m s ine 










































Piping hot from the oven 























You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 


General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








